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Japan. For all the difficulties to which the new govern- 
ments of the Indian continent are exposed, it may be too 
soon to say that liberalism there has failed. There are 
still, in spite of Malan, liberalising movements afoot in 
Africa—movements not yet captured and turned into the 
sands by Communists. It may be, indeed, that in these 
cases the speed of possible progress is being misjudged 
and that liberalisation will again dissolve into anarchy 
and tyranny. But the important point is that the result 
is not yet determined. There remains some scope for 
western initiative and advance. A decisive contraction 
of the area of freedom does not have to be taken for 
granted. 
* 


This is one, and the less favourable, side of the account. 
The other is that almost all the established centres of 
freedum have more than survived the past forty years. 
They have been weakened by, but they have withstood, 
the two onslaughts of German militarism. They have not 
fallen, and they need not fall, to the cold war of Soviet 
Communism. And—in this is the ground for hope— 
where free institutions have survived men have con- 
tinued, since 1914, to make large advances—in material 
wealth, in understanding of man and society as well as of 
physical science, in tolerance and in decency. Within the 
western world, the sum of human misery is surely 
smaller now than it was when Queen Victoria died. That 
this has been achieved in spite of two world wars is sufh- 
cient answer to those who despair of western civilisation. 
A limited optimism is possible now and will remain pos- 


_ sible even if the effort to secure peace by strength should 


fail. 


It is, indeed, a limited optimism. For several years 
ahead, the West can concentrate on the necessities of 
physical defence only at the cost of severely thinning all 
the fruits—mental as well as material—of the free society. 
But it is important to see this sacrifice in proportion. 
Even war itself can be fought, as was shown in 1939-45, 
without a catastrophic surrender of the basic personal 
liberties or the rights of criticism. A cold war is not one 
whose frosts are, in this respect, more killing. Nor are the 
material sacrifices of adequate rearmament so great that 
they must involve either severe hardships or sharp social 
strains for communities both free and rich, and united in 
their aims. And, for all the postwar poverty of Europe, 
the West as a whole is richer than ever. It is necessary 
in this, as in other things, not to confuse the problems 
of the free world with the secular shift of the centres of 
power and wealth away from Europe. What Europe 
lacks in economic strength the United States possesses 
in abundance. Against all the losses of the twentieth 
century must be set the fact that the United States has 
come of age. It has come to a heritage far different from 
anything anyone expected. The leadership to which the 
United States has succeeded has turned out to be that 
not of a gloriously expanding world economy but of a 
half-world on the defensive, and, therefore, imposing 
more in responsibilities than it provides in privileges. 
Those responsibilities the American people have accepted 
—with doubts and hesitations and even now inconsis- 
tencies, yet on the whole with remarkable foresight, 
courage and energy. Three years ago the United States 
came to see, and one must assume will continue to see, 
that it could not have security in the postwar world until 
the Russians were convinced that Western Europe would 
not be left either to succumb to invasion or to be so 
weakened by cold war as to fall under Communist dicta- 
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torship from within. It will be time to despair for the 
free world if ever this partnership of its two halves should 
dissolve. 

Union of effort, however, is not in itself enough. It is 
union in a defensive posture, and in that posture much 
of what matters most in western civilisation must tend 
to stagnate or to deteriorate. Any real confidence in the 
future rests on the belief that somehow these tendencies 
can be resisted. The free world cannot just go on pre- 
serving itself by being strong enough to deter aggres- 
sion. At some point, whatever the Russian decision on 
peace and war, there has to be a break in the international 
tension. At some point in the twentieth century the 
success of the free world will consist not in its self-preser- 
vation but in its ability to advance—which means, in 
democratic terms, its capacity to offer both for its own 
people and for the poor communities of Africa and the 
East rising standards, boih material and moral, that dicta- 
torship cannot provide. For this capacity, two things are 
necessary now. In the stage of defence against Com- 
munism, the West has to maintain, through perhaps a 
decade or more of acute mental and physical strain, as 
much as possible both of its freedoms and of its economic 
progressiveness. Without the freedoms, the heart would 
be gone out of the defence anyway ; but economic pro- 
gressiveness is hardly less important. 


x 


Many oligarchic communities have combined poverty 
for most of their people with the finest flowerings of 
civilisation. The distinction of the West, to outside eyes 
even more than to its own, has been in the past hundred 
years its unprecedented increase of wealth, making 
economic democracy possible. The tragedy of the thirties 
was that the free society failed by its own standards: 
it came to believe, and nowhere more than in Britain, 
that production did not matter because only the problem 
of distribution remained to be solved. In this, postwar 
experience has already forced ideas to move full circle: 
they are back now to as fervent a belief in the importance 
of production and capital accumulation as ever the 
Victorians held. What is necessary for the second half 
of the twentieth century is to show the world that the 
West is still capable of practising this faith. The superi- 
ority of western society is not only that it is just and 
free but also that it is rich. It will fare well enough in 
the next fifty years if it can concentrate on those essen- 
tials. The economic problem for the beginning of the 
half-century is to combine equalitarianism and full 
a with the conditions of efficiency, flexibility 
and self-restraint necessary for effective defence and 
sustained economic progress. 


That an essentially similar problem has gone unsolved 
since 1945 is no reason for thinking it insoluble ; at 
least the welfare economy in Britain has survived the 
postwar trials better than at many times seemed likely. 
The difficulty is chiefly one of political will: have the 
statesmen of a world ing out so differently from 
their expectations the flexibility of mind, and the 
courage, to lead’ public opinion through more years 
of tension, of sacrifice, of living not for jam but for 
oryced tomorrow fe ae one certainty about the turn 
oO century is that the pattern of the next 
is more than usually undecided. It is san tag gag 
say, for this generation more than most to shape the lives 
of many generations to come. There is no reason to 

ir of making those lives rich and fruitful. But it 
will require iron nerves and strong heads. 
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The Russian Reply 


HE Russian reply to the western powers’ proposal 

of wide-ranging talks leaves the door to negotiation 
—but only so much ajar as to make it a question of 
pme subtlety whether they should now squeeze their 
way in or first ask that the door should be opened a little 
ider. This is something gained, but not much. For 
the Note itself, although by Moscow standards polite in 
tone, shows that mixture of dishonesty and wordy 


legalism that has caused so much mischief in the past. 


Russia remains—so the argument runs—the one 


genuine defender of the Potsdam Agreement and its 
‘supervision by the Council of Foreign Ministers ; that 
Fis why it proposed on November 3rd that they should 
talk specifically about the demilitarisation of Germany. 
Russia is always ready to talk about German problems— 
on the basis of the one-sided Prague proposals 
‘drawn up with its satellite governments in October. 
7 Russia somehow knows that those proposals “ met 
with great sympathy among broad circles of the 
.German population” and is full of “legitimate per- 
| plexity” because the West pretends to see in them no 
‘basis for discussion. ‘‘ Nobody has threatened or is 
_ threatening ” the western powers ; they have therefore 
No excuse for “ creating a regular German army.” Their 
_allegations that Germans in the Russian zone have been 
_rearmed are “devoid of any foundation.” But their 
Own negotiations with the Adenauer Government reflect 


“the striving of certain aggressive circles to place 


_ before the peoples of Europe a fait accompli.” 


In short, this reply, delivered in Paris, Washington 


-and London last weekend and broadcast from Moscow 
on Tuesday, evades three main points in the western 


case. It glosses and quibbles over the fact that powerful 


'and fully trained formations of Communist SS have 
actually existed for two years past in eastern Germany 
‘and diverts attention to proposals for a “ regular 
German army ” and the “ restoration of war industry ” 


in the west—neither of which has reached the stage 
of formal discussion. It refuses to admit—what every- 
body knows—that the Russians cannot give a straight 
answer to the western proposal for free elections 
throughout Germany under international supervision. 
Most important of all, it refers nowhere to the suggestion 
of the Americans, British and French, in their Notes 
of December 22nd, that the four governments should 
consider 
the principal problems whose solution would make 
possible a real and lasting improvement in the relations 
between the Soviet Union, and the United States, Great 
Britain and France and the elimination of the causes of 
present international tension throughout the world. 


| Those Russians who rely on Moscow newspapers and 


radio still have no means of knowing that the western 


| powers had expressed a desire to go to the roots of 


present suspicions and disagreements. 


These omissions are significant. They suggest some 
uncertainty behind the drafting of the reply ; one hears 
a stick being tapped over the ground on to which the 
Russians have been invited to advance. Germany is 


familiar, carefully reconnoitred and prepared ground on 


which to negotiate ; the international situation as a whole 
1S a Vaster terrain, with uneven and treacherous stretches. 
It would be a grave blow to ihe peace campaign if the 


Russians were got into the position of refusing a broad 
discussion of obstacles to peace. It would blunt the point 
of the wedge that they are trying to drive between France 
and America if they were got into the position of refusing 
to disarm Communist Germany. It would kill what 
little political influence they can exert on Western 
Germany if they said in so many words that they dare 
not allow free elections all over the country. All this and 
more can be fairly read into the omissions ; and even if 
nothing else comes of these negotiations, here are three 
weak points in the Stalinist position that can be hammered 
at day after day by the free world’s propaganda. 


But there is no reason to believe that this is yet the 
end of the story. If the Russian Note suggests uncer- 
tainty, it also betrays curiosity. It is dominated—as is 
Moscow’s whole European policy—by the anxious wish 
to nip German rearmament in the bud and so prevent 
a decisive addition to the strength of America’s allies 
in Europe. It specifically—and accurately—tefers to the 
demilitarisation of Germany as “ the most acute problem 
for Europe,” and the same thing has been said by the 
Russians more or less emphatically three times in three 
months. 

* 


It is being said that this Note leaves Moscow’s inten- 
tions obscure ; yet it is perfectly clear what they are. 
The Russians believe that Paris and London are less 
determined, more nervous about the present tensions than 
is Washington, and are therefore the prime movers 
behind the proposal for wide-ranging talks. The French 
are singled out in the Note for quite special remonstrance. 
If America’s allies can be encouraged in these hopes by 
the absence of any Russian refusal of general talks, then 
there might be a chance of their bringing America into 
conference to discuss German demilitarisation. Once at 
the table—and once the old, inevitable differences over 
Germany had cropped up again—it would be easy for 
Mr Vyshinsky to say or imply “ no progress on Germany, 
no progress on peace.” That is precisely the Russian 
line in Germany now ; as is explained in an article on 
page 25; they insist, day in day out, that divided 
Germany means war, united Germany means peace. 

The Russians certainly overrate these differences in 
the western camp ; and, in any case, the trap is far less 
formidable than it might seem. If the Russians refused 
to talk peace because they could not get their own way 
in Germany, that refusal would strengthen western deter- 
mination to rearm as few other things could. If they 
refused to discuss Germany save in terms of the 
grotesque Prague programme—a united Germany, with 
no occupation troops to hold the ring, brought together 
by an assembly in which 50 million western and 
17 million eastern Germans had equal representation— 
they would achieve much the same result. 


In fact, however one looks at it, the diplomatic initia- 
tive already taken is worth following up. If the Russians 
intend nothing more than another round or two of the 
propaganda to which discussion of German problems 
lends itself, then the Americans, British and French can 
enter it with confidence, for they are now leading on 
points. If, on the other hand, the Russians intend to talk 
business about Germany—and they have taken immense 
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trouble over their case—then it would be unwise for 
the Western Governments to turn everything down in 
advance. But if any advantage is to be drawn from 
playing the game any further, the three western powers 
must be quite clear in their minds, and quite clear in 
their public statements, about what they expect from 
them. They must not entertain anything more than the 
very faintest hope of any real détente coming out of 
further talks. But the faintness of the hope has three 
important consequences. First, it should be made clear 
that, whatever happens, the Western Germans are not 
going to be abandoned to Communist vengeance. That 
does not exclude the possibility of a bargain with the 
Russians on the “ demilitarisation ” of both Germanies, 
East and West ; it does not exclude the possibility of a 
single German Government on the Austrian model ; but 
it does completely exclude the possibility of any evacua- 
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tion of the western occupation troops—and that should 
be made clear. Secondly, if there is very little prospect of 
a settlement, there is equally little reason for any lack of 
speed or resolution in the rearming of the western coun- 
tries. And thirdly, for the same reason, there should be 
the fullest and most immediate exploitation by the West 
of the propaganda points that the Russian Note provides. 
The whole world, and especially the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain, should be told that the Russian rulers dare 
not admit to their peoples that the West has offered dis- 
cussions over the whole range of the threats to peace ; 
that they dare not face free elections in Germany ; that 
they dare not tell the truth about their “ Red Nazis ” in 
Eastern Germany. 

Diplomacy has its part to play in a policy of firm- 
ness ; but it must be absolutely clear about its objectives 
and its chances. 


The Struggle in Malaya 


‘{ HE suspension of the night mail train between 

Kuala Lumpur and Singapore this week may be 
looked at in two ways. It can be regarded—and very 
rightly—as a serious admission by the authorities that 
the war with the guerrillas has been going badly. The 
clockwork regularity and efficiency of Malayan Airways 
has, it is true, meant that for some time many people 
have adopted air travel inside the country as the routine 
method of getting about—also thereby avoiding the 
dangers of guerrilla attack ; but that there should be 
no more night mail for an indefinite period is like 
stopping the night expresses between London and 
Scotland. On the other hand, this suspension can be 
regarded—as some people do regard it—as a welcome 
though belated recognition by the Malayan authorities 
that the country has reached a critical point in an alarm- 
ing war; for months, many private individuals have 
deplored the official attempt, however well-intentioned, 
to preserve the attitude of “ business as usual.” 


It is difficult to sum up the present state of the 
emergency in Malaya, but these two views reflect two 
equally possible approaches to it. No one can claim 
that the emergency has been brought under control 
when attacks on life and property are almost as frequent 
as they have ever been. Yet the measures taken by the 
government show a great advance on those of a year 
ago. This is because of the progress which is being 
made in re-settling the Chinese squatters into village 
areas, where they can be given police protection—and 
also prevented from helping the guerrillas. Speaking 
in October, Lieuterant-General Sir Harold Briggs, the 
director of operations against the guerrillas, suggested 
that if all goes well most of this resettlement will be 
completed in the early part of 1951—70,000 out of 
about 100,000 have now been moved. Then, he said, 
a rapid improvement might be seen in the campaign, 
since the guerrillas could be cut off from the bulk of 
their food supplies ; several have already been found 
dead from starvation in the jungle. He compared the 
operation to the clearing of mosquito breeding places ; 
at first, results seem to come slowly, but as the later 
stages in the scheme are reached the curve of success 
goes up progressively. 

In itself, this is cheering news. It is being accom- 
panied by increasing evidence that the Malayan Federal 


Government is determined to make a supreme effort 
to bring the state of emergency to an end. Partly in con- 
sultation with the home government and partly on the 
initiative of Kuala Lumpur, several important new 
measures have been taken during the past few 
months. These include the appointment of a director 
of manpower, Mr Foster Sutton ; the calling up of men 
of all nationalities for service under the new Home 
Guard regulations ; the strengthening of the executive 
War Council, created last year, by the addition of new 
representatives from the Malay, Chinese and planter 
communities ; the introduction of selective conscription 
for the police and the creation of special jungle squads 
to take over from the army ; the control of building 
materials needed for the squatter resettlement projects 
and for new military accommodation ; the reduction of 
inessential government services and the curtailment of 
leave in order to fill the desperate need for more admini- 
strators to cope with the resettlement scheme ; and the 
decision to take the drastic step of imposing collective 
punishment, by fines and other means, on areas which 
prove especially unco-operative towards the government 
—this will certainly require tactful handling. The High 
Commissioner has also announced Britain’s gift of ten 
million Malayan dollars towards the cost of raising two 
more battalions of the Malay regiment—a difficult thing 
to do until the present four battalions have sufficient fully 


trained non-commissioned officers to throw off as a cadre 
for the new units. 


All this makes an impressive record of new resolve, 
showing that, particularly since the arrival of General 
Briggs last March, the administration has shaken off 
some of the apparent inertia of which many who have 
been facing the endless daily danger of estate life cer- 
tainly accused it. But the effect ot the new measures 
has yet to be felt on the emergency itself. Behind all 
that is being done lies the inescapable pressure of a 
decline in public safety and a mass of yan Chinese 
doubters who, as Mr MacDonald said recently, expect 
to see Mao Tse-tung arrive in Malaya any day now. 
It cannot be said that Malaya has yet turned the corner. 

The number of incidents has fallen slightly from the 
peak reached in October, but it is still nearly 500 4 
month, which is about double what it was a year ago. 
If deterioration continues, the normal economic life of 
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| Malaya must gradually come to a standstill, with serious 
results not only to the whole anti-Communist position 
in the rest of eastern and southern Asia, but to the 
' industrial strength of the western world through short- 
' ages of tin and natural rubber. If, on the other hand, 


the present slight tendency towards improvement can 


be maintained, the day has probably been saved. 


* 


What are the chances ? And what more should be 


= done ? The kernel of the matter now is that the emer- 
> gency has become a police problem. This in itself is 
"= good, in so far as it implies that even now the army is 
' not faced with the kind of large-scale movement that 
' exists in the Viet Minh of Indo-China. The army—and 
| the air force, though its effectiveness except in the vital 


tasks of supply-dropping and evacuating wounded is 


open to serious doubt—has exhausted the possibilities 
' of “jungle bashing.” Military pressure must certainly 


be kept up, but an increase would serve relatively little 
purpose. The need now is to defeat the Min Yuen, the 
organisation which helps the terrorists, and which exists 
in the towns as well as the squatter villages. This means 
creating a more effective police force, particularly in 
the criminal investigation department and the special 
branch. Unfortunately, as was found in Palestine, it 
takes time, a matter of years rather than months, to 


build up a good special branch. Although the reorgani- 


sation and expansion of the Malayan police force began 
two and a half years ago, in order to meet the emer- 


| gency, it had a very weak special branch to start with 
' and has only recently begun to make up for lost ground. 


There is still, moreover, considerable difficulty in 
securing the right sort of officer recruits from the United 


| Kingdom ; out of an extra 190 required last year, some 


40 vacancies still remain to be filled. 


On the broad field of events in the Far East as a 
whole, especially the development of Chinese aggres- 


| sion, the position is less promising. The morale of the 
| guerrillas in Malaya—nearly all of them Chinese— 


fluctuates very considerably ; but it has now received 
another noticeable boost from the Chinese victories in 
Korea. In addition, the Peking government has lately 
turned its own propaganda directly on to tre so-called 


| grievances of the Malayan Chinese community, its 
asserted exploitation at the hands of the British 
| imperialists and the supposed torture of its leaders in 


concentration camps. One reason for this flare-up, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly that more Malayan Chinese are 


now being deported back to China than at any time since 
the present regime assumed power in Peking. 


The result of these outside influences, as well as the 
traditional division of the Malayan population into dis- 
tinct racial groups—Malays, Chinese, Indians and 


| Europeans—is to deprive the country of almost any 


feeling that a single community exists or that it has any 


- common responsibilities. Although rather more informa- 


tion about guerrilla movements is once more bein 

obtained by the police, the Chinese community is sti 

gravely lacking in public spirit ; when, for instance, a 
terrorist throws a bomb into a crowded shop, nobody 
can be found even to say that he saw a man do it. Many 
of the Chinese, although quite well disposed towards the 
authorities, look on emergency merely as an alien 
struggle between the government and a group of des- 


_ peradoes, in which they have no part themselves except 


to guess correctly which side will win in the end. 


5 


A primary task of the Malayan government is, there- 
fore, to break down this apathy. It is far from easy to 
do, but done it must be. Fortunately, two recent 
developments are likely to help. Among the most 
important of the new steps taken by the government 
are the assumption of the twin powers to direct labour 
and to conscribe men for part-time service in the Home 
Guard. Surprisingly enough, the Chinese are entirely 
willing to accept these provisions ; they will gladly do 
what they are told, so long as they are told to do it and 
are not required to volunteer. The government is con- 
tinually being begged to be ruthless by those most 
exposed to danger of assassination. Its “ ruthlessness ” 
must, therefore, take the form of using its new powers 
of compulsion, sparingly but fully wherever necessary. 
The other new development has been the expansion 
of the government’s own publicity and propaganda 
department. For a long time this had been something 
of a one-man show. Now, an expert on Communist 
tactics and psychological warfare, Mr Hugh Carleton 
Greene, has been appointed from Britain and has 
arrived in Kuala Lumpur to create a new department. 
It is only by such methods that Malaya can meet its 
Communists on their own ground. 


In spite of the emergency, Malaya has had one of the 
most prosperous years in its history, owing to the high 
prices of rubber and tin. The federal budget is balanced 
—thanks to the very high export duty on rubber—and 
the economic outlook is good. Besides this the con- 
stitutional reforms which were planned some months 
ago will be taking effect in the early part of 1951. In 
particular, municipal elections will be held for the first 
time in Kuala Lumpur, Penang and Malacca, leading 
“unofficial” citizens chosen from the leading com- 
munities will be appointed to assume responsibilities 
for departmental administration—on the lines of Cabinet 
Ministers—and a new law is likely to be passed in 
February expanding the federal citizenship. All these 
factors not only show that Malaya has a success story 
to tell, but promise a freer and better life for its people, 
if they will only reach out for it. The government is 
to be congratulated on much that it has now done, but 
it cannot succeed without winning greater confidence 
from the country. This in turn depends on pushing 
resolutely ahead with the plans it has made and on 
creating a sense of leadership as well as of merely military 
or administrative competence. 


We regret.... 
to announce that the first printing of THe 
Economist Diary 1951 is sold out. A 
second printing is now in preparation and 
copies will be available shortly. 


We suggest .... 
that those who have been unable to obtain 
diaries should apply for copies from the 
second printing. Post-free price: U.K., 
37/6d. ; Overseas, 32/6d. Tue Economist 
Diary, 22 Ryper Sr., Lonpon, S.W.1. 
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The Ice Cream Industry 


NYONE who thinks that ice cream is an unsuitable 
subject for an article appearing in midwinter is 
obviously unaware of the extent to which it has grown, 
im comparatively few years, from a hot weather speciality 
to an article of general consumption the whole year 
round. Of all the manufactured foods that have become 
popular during the last thirty years, none has adapted 
itself to so many different uses as ice cream. It can be 
made into a treat for children at the street corner or an 
elaborately decorated centre-piece at a banquet ; it lends 
itself to endless trimmings and—so it is said—a hundred 
and fifty different flavours ; it can be mixed into milk 
drinks and in America it is even fried. It seems probable 
that only the lack of household refrigerators prevents it 
from establishing itself on Britain’s conservative domestic 
menus as a staple article of diet. The adoption of a 
minimum food standard for ice cream, which it is safe to 
assume will be in force by next summer, will make very 
little difference to the quality of most of the ice cream 
now being made, but it will certainly constitute a first-rate 
advertisement for the industry. 


Manufacturers, however, regard the prospect of a 
progressively higher standard with some misgivings. 
Ice cream, plain and unadorned, has an air of simplicity 
which is quite deceptive. It may still look like nothing 
more than frozen cream—which was the rare luxury 
on which the infant Mozart overate at court—but since 
the eighteen nineties, when mechanical refrigeration 
transformed ice cream into an article of commerce, it 
has become a very sophisticated product indeed. 


It was first introduced into Britain as “ hokey pokey,” 
a penny treat for children sold from little carts in the 
street. Immigrant Italians made these one-man busi- 
nesses a speciality ; they put their natural talent for con- 
fectionery to work upon the crude formula for frozen 
milk, and by enriching it with cornflour and eggs and 
energetically beating air into the mixture as it froze, 
they produced a soft creamy food which became popular 
with people of all ages. The Neapolitan ice held the 
field until after the first world war when the growing 
demand stimulated a few big food manufacturers to 
copy American methods. In America, ice cream has 
always been a purely dairy product ; the same warm 
summers produced cheap and abundant milk and a 
mass demand for ices. Factory production was in full 
swing there from the early nineteen hundreds. Complex 
machinery was used to break down large quantities of 
cream and butterfat into a stable solution in the milk, 
and so produce a heavy ice cream with more fat and 
less protein than the Italian variety. Machinery suitable 
for large-scale production also enabled the heaviness 
that resulted from all this cream and butter to be offset 
by beating in air as the mixture froze. This air might 
constitute as much as half the finished product. It not 
only kept the ice cream light, but cushioned the palate 
against the shock of extreme cold. The American type 
of ice cream was begun in London in the twenties and has 
since established itself over most of England. In Scotland 
and the North of England, however, there has survived an 
obstinate attachment to the older variety. All sizes of 
refrigeration equipment improved and most ice cream 
making became mechanised before the second world 
war ; but the Italian-type of “ mix,” as it is called in 


the trade, has remained to this day the typical product 
of the small trader. Since it has a low fat content, its 
behaviour while freezing is fairly predictable, and the 
individual shopkeeper can use a good deal of initiative in 
preparing it. When eggs were available, 6 or 8 of them 
often went into a gallon of “ mix” ; custard powder or 
fresh cream could be varied with the seasons. 


Readers whose childhood was spent between the two 
wars will remember the two types of ice cream distinctly. 
There was the penny delight made in the local shop—soft 
yellow stuff smeared into cornets with a wooden spoon 
—and there was the hard white twopenny brick which 
cautious mothers always favoured because it was hygieni- 
cally wrapped and made by a well-known firm. It is 
those smaller manufacturers of the older type of ice 
cream who feel apprehensive about the Government’s 
intention to interfere with its composition ; ices with a 
minimum fat content of § per cent, as proposed to begin 
with, can be supplied by all manufacturers without drastic 
reductions in quantity or a break with traditional 
methods. But the suggested increase in this figure at 
some future date will mean the end of “ Italian type ” 
ices which have, it is claimed, a respectable protein con- 
tent, and a considerable demand from that section of the 
public which prefers them. The few well-known brands 
of ice cream, on the other hand, have a fat content vary- 
ing around ten per cent, and are not likely to be affected 
by any standards officially laid down, now or in the 
future. The small manufacturers are also very critical 
of a standard which threatens to put a further premium 
on the proportions of air blown into the ice cream by 
powerful machinery. 


During the war, the manufacture of ice cream was 
prohibited for several years, but in 1944 manufacturers 
were allotted a small fraction of the raw materials they 
were consuming in 1939. Margarine was substituted 
for butter and skimmed, dried milk for the fresh milk 
or full cream powder. The smaller manufacturers, who 
before the war used only liquid milk, not powder, com- 
plained that since they had previously used a low pro- 
portion of fat to milk solid for the Italian type of ice 
cream, their allocation of fat was microscopic, especially 
as they were now prevented from using liquid milk for 
which skimmed milk powder, that is with the fat 
removed, was no adequate substitute. A variety of 
“ fillers” have since been pressed into service ; lactose, 
cornflour, wheatflour, or even barley flour, but all except 
the first lack the nutritive value of milk proteins, while 
the wear and tear of wheat and barley flour on elaborate 
equipment makes their use expensive. 


The decisive factor in limiting quantity would have 
been the meagre allocation of sugar, an indispensable 
ingredient, had it not been for free purchases of 
imported and extravagantly priced sweetened fat. This 
constitutes in effect an international black market in 
sugar, and it has more than quadrupled the possible 
supplies of ice cream. But all this juggling with ingre- 
dients was more than a question of expensive substi- 
tutes. It was also a augers problem. Ice cream must 
not taste of fat, but the fat in it is always trying to con- 
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© geal into large globules during freezing, and the 
' mechanical processes for preventing this are useless 
| without the stabilising properties of a nicely balanced 
' set of ingredients. Another common ailment is “ sandi- 
ness,” which is also due to quite small miscalculations 


in composition, while a product which avoids both these 
| pitfalls may still not achieve the required combination 
of flavour, texture and appearance. 


Dairy materials will produce a palatable ice cream 
_ by rule of thumb methods, but unscientific experiments 
_ with sweetened fat, and cornflour and whatever other 
_ likely-looking ingredients are available may produce 
_ many near misses to every one saleable batch of ice 
_ cream, Ready-made ice cream powders have been one 
> answer to this difficulty. In the ’thirties dried milk was 
| gradually replacing the liquid form as an ingredient, 
partly because it simplified storage, partly because its 
exact Composition made it more dependable. The drying 
of milk into powder form, however, needs elaborate 
equipment and the number of plants is limited. A hand- 
ful of large powdered milk producers and between thirty 
and forty other food chemisis had, before the war, 
developed as a sideline ice cream powders which the 
small shopkeeper or restaurant could mix with water or 
milk and freeze to form a rather indifferent kind of ice 
cream with very little trouble. Wartime improvements 
in the technique of dehydration enabled these ready- 
made powders to be improved and varied, and their use 
has greatly extended. There are now several hundred 
ice cream powders on the market containing varying 
amounts of fat and milk ; they are often used as a make- 
weight among seven or eight other ingredients, or as a 
stand-by for emergencies. 


* 


But the chief impetus to the use of ice cream powders 
has arisen not from the shortage of other ingredients, 
but from the hygiene regulations. Concern, on the part 
of both the public health authorities and of the trade 
itself, about the ease with which ice cream can harbour 
bacteria has led to very stringent control since 
its manufacture was resumed after the war. The 
registration with local authorities of all premises 
where ice cream is manufactured or sold has 
been compulsory since 1938. Pasteurisation—long 
the practice of the medium-sized and larger makers— 
has now also been made obligatory. This belated, 
but far-reaching regulation, has been energetically 
enforced and has driven the back-room makers out 
of the trade. Indeed, the cost of a pasteurising 
plant would have eliminated anything on a smaller 
scale than a small factory were it not that the regulations 
permit ice cream powders that have already been pasteur- 
ised by their makers to be dissolved and frozen without 
further heat treatment, provided that only water, colour- 
ing and flavouring are added. This has enabled the small 
restaurant or the isolated village shop to preserve “ our 
own ice cream ” as a sideline for hot days. 


A great many smaller manufacturers, however, have 
re-equipped their plant and overhauled their premises 
at considerable outlay to comply with the new regula- 
tions, and since this was done in a boom period, there 
is a general impression in the trade that far too many of 
them have “done themselves proud.” Far more capa- 
city has been installed, it is claimed, than can be used 
in present conditions by the small operator, and the 
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resulting overcapitalisation has caused a spate of small 
failures, a fall in wholesale prices, and a general 
shrinkage of profits in the last few years. 


_ The present level of output of ice cream in Britain 
is not known ; it is certainty far lower than in the United 
States, where the national average consumption is nearly 
a pint per head per week. British output is estimated 
to be three to four times as big as before the war, and 
if ingredients were available to make more ice cream at 
present prices it would be sold—certainly if there were 
rather more enterprise in offering a variety of flavours. 
This is as far as the experts will venture to guess. There 
may be anything from ten to twenty thousand manufac- 
turers. These include the three national giants, each of 
whom produces some tens of thousands of gallons a day, 
several hundred wholesale manufacturers, with a regional 
custom for a few thousand gallons a day, and a very large 
number of small local makers, who, besides supplying 
restaurants, and hospitals, fairs and fetes, also retail by 
tricycles or through local shops. The perishable nature 
of ice cream, combined with the very slow change in 
taste towards the mass-produced variety, has been the 
reason for these great differences in the scale of manu- 
facture. It remains to be seen whether the small manu- | 
facturer will continue to hold his own against his larger 
competitors when the ingredients are again freely 
available. 


Endless Progression 


When we refer to a few only of the extraordinary 
improvements of the half century just elapsed—such as 
the 35 years’ peace, so far as morals are concerned ; such 
as the philanthropic and just conviction that the welfare 
of the multitude, not of one or two classes, is the proper 
object of social solicitude ; the humane direction which 
the mind has received towards the abolition of slavery ; 
the amelioration of all penal systems, and the doubts that 
have been generated of their utility; the advances in 
religious toleration, and in forbearing one with another: 
and such as the application of steam to locomotives on 
water and land, and the consequent vast extension of 
communication all over the world, so far as physics are 
concerned ;—such as the invention and general intro- 
duction of gas; the use of railroads and _ electric 
telegraphs ; the extended application of machinery to all 
the arts of life, almost putting an end to very severe 
injurious bodily toil, except in agriculture, in which, 
though the labourers are speedily doubled up with 
rheumatism, and become, from poverty and excessive 
labour in all kinds of weather, prematurely old, great 
improvements have nevertheless been made:—when we 
refer to a few events of this kind, we become convinced 
that the half century just elapsed is more full of wonders 
than any other on record. Of that wonderful half century 
the Great Exhibition is both a fitting close and a fitting 
commencement of the new half century, which will, no 
doubt, surpass its predecessor as much as that surpassed 
all that went before it. Those who have lived through 
this wonderful era will lose all regret at not being suffered 
to witness the yet more wonderful things that are in store 
for their predecessors, in the bright hope that they will 
be the produce and the reward of the ingenuity and 
virtues they have been permitted to behold. All who 
have read, and can think, must now have full confidence 
that the “endless progression ” ever increasing in rapidity, 
of which the poet sung, is the destined lot of the human 
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NOTES 


Commonwealth Conference 


The Commonwealth Conference meets under a cloud 
created by the absence of Pakistan’s Prime Minister, Mr 
Liaquat Ali Khan. He has deliberately missed the last plane 
which would get him to London in time for the opening 
of the conference, though it is not yet known, at the time 
of writing, whether he may attend the later stages. The 
original plan was that the conference should discuss foreign 
policy and the defence of the common interests of the 
members of the Commonwealth. It was never intended that 
a dispute between two members, such as the Kashmir issue 
between Pakistan and India, should form of the agenda— 
and this has been the stumbling block for Mr Liaquat Ali 
Khan. 


The subject of external defence has also proved difficult. 
It was not to be taken for granted that Mr Nehru’s intention 
to be present at the London conference would be readily 
accepted in India. But it has been—though only on the 
. general assumption that he would not do anything to commit 
India to a common defence policy. Indian opinion has been 
_ gratified to learn how seriously Delhi’s views on world affairs 
‘have lately been taken, not only in London and the rest of 
the Commonwealth but also in Washington and other western 
capitals. This does not mean, however, that there is as yet 
any discernible tendency for Delhi to align itself more closely 
with any anti-Communist bloc of world powers, whether 
members of the Commonwealth or not. 


This is a pity. It can be no secret to Delhi, or to anyone 
else, that the absence of any Indian commitment to the 
common pool of military and industrial strength poses graver 
questions for the rest of the Commonwealth than had to be 
faced in either of the last two world wars. Nowhere is this 
more important than in the Middle East. The Persian Gulf 
area, for instance, with its huge oilfields, used to be a 
defence responsibility of the British headquarters in India. 
As it is, the members of the Commonwealth have come 
together on the eve of what seems bound to be a period 
of grave international tension ; and the older members are 
expected to discuss what contributions they can make to the 
common effort. At present, events in Asia will form the 
main theme of the talks on foreign policies. In these, Mr 
Nehru will have a vital part to play. But it would be a 
serious omission if either he or the other prime ministers 
did not speak very frankly in private on the widest issues of 
Commonwealth defence and planning. 


x x x 


Kashmir Barter 


Time is doing nothing to heal the Kashmir wound. 
The Indian attitude to discussion of the dispute with Pakistan 
is rather like that of the western powers on the subject of 
negotiations with the Soviet Union over Germany—it is no 
use trying to reach a settlement which does not include other 
issues as well. In Pakistan, on the other hand, it is strongly 
felt that Karachi’s claims to Kashmir have sufficient validity 
to warrant an independent settlement in their own right. 
Pakistan was indignant about the tone of the report drawn 
up some months ago by the UN mediator, Sir Owen Dixon ; 
but it feels that, even in this report and in hearings at the 
Security Council, the moral rightness of its claims has shone 
through. There is, therefore, much bitterness not only at 
the Indian attitude, but also at the lack of support in Britain 
and America for the Pakistani point of view that a settlement 
should be pressed on India at the earliest possible moment. 


The trouble with this Pakistani attitude is that it is asking 
for the moon. More than ever now, since the Dixon mission 
failed, India and Pakistan will have in the end to settle 
Kashmir between themselves; the rightness of much of 
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India’s case also emerged from the Dixon report. In order 
to settle direct, both Delhi and Karachi will have to leave 
themselves room for manceuvre, for making concessions. This 
means that Kashmir cannot be settled on its own. To attempt 
to do so is to ask for another deadlock, and each new deadlock 
only makes all the old sores fester more. 

The only possible deal is a barter of India’s predominant 
position in Kashmir for a settlement by Pakistan of the 
Indian claims for compensation for evacuee property left 
behind by refugees at the time of partition in 1947. These 
amount to considerably more than Pakistan’s similar counter- 
claims, since the Hindus and Sikhs who left the Pakistani 
Punjab were much richer than the Moslems who fled frem 
India ; the value of property left behind in the Bengal migra- 
tion last year is by no means as great as that abandoned in 
1947. The Indian claim, before any Pakistani counter-claim 
is set off against it, is for about £1,000 million ; there is, of 
course, a vicious argument about this total, apart from the 
validity of the claim or possible methods of settlement, since 
values in places like Lahore fell precipitately after partition. 
But, unless a substantial offer is made towards the full claim, 
it would not be realistic to expect Delhi to surrender its hold 
on so much of Kashmir. 


* * * 


How Far Up? 


Wages really have thawed at last. Psychologically, the 
doctrine of restraint broke down a year ago ; the consequences 
have now worked through the barriers of negotiation and 
arbitration machinery, and were reported in the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette last week. 

The index of weekly wage rates had been stationary from 
the beginning of the year until September. At 110 (June, 
1947 = 100) it had risen by only five points in the two and a 
half years since the wage policy began. There has followed 
a rise of three points in two months. The figure was 113 for 
November, with the certainty of a further increase as soon as 
the effect of the new engineering wages is calculated. In 
November alone, excluding the rise in engineering, aggregate 
wage increases amounted to £450,000 a week for about 
1,936,000 workers. Since November, there have been several 
other wage settlements and claims: Civil Service clerical 
salaries, which are discussed in a later note, have been sub- 
stantially increased ; London busmen were on Wednesday 
granted rises of 7s. to 9s. 6d. a week ; railwaymen’s wages, 
provided the dispute with the Railway Executive on other 
conditions is settled, may go up by as much as 7 per cent ; 
150,000 Post Office workers have lodged a claim for a general 
rise of 10s a week ; fresh claims are being prepared by the 
miners and dockers. 

The only question now is how far the general level of 
wages will rise. No faith can be put in the effectiveness of 
any sort of direct control. Naturally enough, the TUC’s 
economic committee has failed to find any solution to the 
dilemma which was posed by the wages resolution passed by 
the unions at Brighton last September. The demand for a 
reduction in the cost of living was hardly to be successfully 
combined with the demand for formal abandonment of the 
restraint on wages. Similarly, the recent floundering attempts 
of amateurs and experts alike to formulate a clear-cut wages 
policy have done little but demonstrate its impossibility. 
Some of the schemes might work well enough if they were 
unnecessary—if the starting-point were a rational wages 
structure generally accepted as fair. When the structure is so 
disjointed and full of anomalies it is impossible to expect any 
type of voluntary planning for wages to succeed. A general 
round of wage increases (and consequent price increases) is 
now unavoidable: the important thing is to limit it to one 
round—and to have a Budget that will stop further inflation. 
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Productivity 


What will happen to production in 1951 is anyone’s 


> guess, but it is a guess the planners have to make as the 
‘economic survey is prepared during the next two months. 
_There should be no illusion that a continuing increase in 
‘production will make the burden of defence easy to bear. 


‘The real burden consists in the shift of particular resources 


(at this stage, of equipment and materials, rather than of 


‘men) to armament production, and the consequent specific 


shortages of pots and pans for the home market or of civilian 


‘investment goods or of exports. There is no possibility of 
‘such an increase in engineering output alone as would greatly 
_cushion this impact. What the general level of production 
» does determine is the extent to which the unsatisfied con- 
sumers of pots and pans will be able to spend their money 
'on new clothes instead ; it determines, that is to say, the 
-extent of the 1nflationary problem, and consequently the 
| proper shape of the Budget. That is important enough. 


There must: be strong temptations not again to take too 


pessimistic a view of production. Last year’s “ splendid ” 
' increase, which the Chancellor of the Exchequer surveyed 
lyrically at Birmingham last week, has confounded all 
| prophets. Instead of slowing down, the growth of industrial 
| output (as measured by the interim index) has risen from 
| 7 per cent in 1949 to 9 per cent in 1950. Supplies of zinc, 
| sulphur, copper, cotton and the rest are certainly going to be 
» too small to support anything like the same increase again. 
' In Whitehall it seems now almost to be taken for granted that 
| coal shortage will close some factories before the next two 
' months are out. If that can be avoided it is conceivable, 


though it is far from certain, that the current level of produc- 


' tion can be maintained ; that would imply an average for 
| 1951 some 3 or 4 per cent higher than for 1950. 


The reasonable expectation is probably of a smaller increase 


than this ; it must be remembered that the rising output of the 
| last two years reflects chiefly the sharp increases in a few 
| industries—particularly vehicles—whose supplies of raw 
' materials have expanded greatly but are now more likely to 
'contract. Any large further increase of production during 
| the next twelve months would be the mark not of success 
_ but of failure. Nothing can prevent current production from 
falling in industries that are being re-tooled for armament 
-work. If the indices for 1951 are superficially “ splendid,” 
| it will mean that the transfer to defence work is going too 
» slowly. 


* * * 


Withdrawal in Korea 


The withdrawal of the Eighth Army in face of a full scale 


attack by the Chinese army and the abandonment of Seoul 
have finally dashed the vanishing hope that the United 
' Nations forces might have been able to prevent the Chinese 
from entering South Korea. The departure of Mr Syngman 
Rhee and his government for Pusan instead of for some town 
such as Taegu, in the centre of South Korea, makes it seem 
that there is not much optimism in General MacArthur’s 
‘command about the possibility of creating a strong defensive 


sition except in the south. It is unlikely that General 
idgway, the commander of the Eighth Army, will take up 
a new position until he has very clear indications that he 
‘can defend it for good. The intervening days or weeks will 
not be pleasant ; the United Nations forces will undoubtedly 


inflict very heavy casualties on the Chinese without being able 


to deny a good deal of the soil of South Korea to them. In 
carrying out a withdrawal they must pursue a “ scorched 
earth” policy and thus do enormous harm to the land and 
homes of the South Koreans, on whose behalf they originally 
‘took up arms. 


_ During this coming period it will be essential to keep the 
long-term objectives of the fighting very much in mind. The 
‘original political decision to intervene in Korea was taken at 
the United Nations im order to try to enforce collective 
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security. It has not been possible to achieve success in that 
object. This does not mean, however, either that the 
principle was wrong or that it should be abandoned. In the 
light of the massive Chinese intervention which has now taken 
place, the original objective must be sought in a rather 
different way. The aim must be to wear down the Chinese 
so that they will in the end consent to talk peace—they have 
rejected every attempted approach during the past month. 


This military task is vital to the anti-Communist cause in 
eastern Asia. The question may well be asked how best to 
achieve it. It may be that General Ridgway placed his troops 
in a line across the peninsula for a mixture of local political 
and military reasons—for instance, to take the maximum toll 
of the Chinese armies. If he cannot hold the line—and he 
may never have expected to do so—he will now have to retire 
to a position with a small perimeter. If the logistics of the 
matter are not decisively against it, this would seem better 
up at Inchon than down at Pusan. 


*® * 


MIGs and Sabres 


It is apparent that the air superiority of the United 
Nations forces in Korea can hamper and retard but not 
prevent the renewed advance of the Chinese forces. Para- 
doxically, the action which has the greatest significance from 
a European point of view is one that has least effect upon the 
course of the Korean battle—the deliberately staged duels 
between Russian MIG-15 fighters and American F-86 Sabres. 
It 1s difficul: to understand the reasons that have prompted 
the Russians—for it must be a Russian decision—to commit 
their very latest type of fighter to engagements which could 
in no way affect the course of the battle. Presumably they 
hoped that with an inviolable “ home base ” in Manchuria, 
it would be possible to test their fighters against the latest 
American types under very favourable circumstances. Purely 
on the basis of operations it is clear that the test has been 
a triumph for the Americans, a fact that can probably be 
ascribed to the superior training of their pilots. There have 
been several minor engagements and two major ones during 
the past fortnight in which it is estimated that 17 MIG-15s 
have been destroyed without the loss of a single American 
aircraft. 


But from the scanty information that is available about 
both the MIG-15 and the F-86 Sabre it would appear that 
technically they are very evenly matched, and that there is 
no other allied plane in production except the Sabre—and 
possibly the British Vampire—which is a match for the 
MIG-15. The Sabre holds the official world speed record 
at 670 mph, while it is thought the speed of the MIG-1¢ is 
about 640 mph, although it apparently has an after-burning 
or rocket device which enables bursts of higher speed. 
Whether the engine has been developed from the Rolls 
Royce Nene engines which were sold to Russia after the 
war or from the German ME-163 cannot as yet be decided 
for certain. It has a swept back wing with generous control 
surfaces, and is obviously designed for great manceuvrability 
and a rapid rate of climb. It is probably inferior to the 
Sabre only in its range and in its operational ceiling. 


The contrast between the MIG-15 and the American 
aircraft which have joined battle with it emphasises a per- 
petual problem of air strategy: the tactical superiority of the 
fighter designed to defend from home bases over the fighter 
escort which has to fly long distances. The Russians—and 
the British—can concentrate on the former, the Americans 
must concentrate on the latter. If the American superiority 
in the atom bomb is to continue to act as a deterrent to the 
men of the Kremlin, it should be remembered that bombers 
must penetrate fighter defences to reach their targets, relying 
very largely on the skill and success of their escort fighters. 
The lesson of the Korean air battles is clearly that the 
American lead in the quality of pilots and training must at 
all costs be retained. 
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Rearming Japan 


When General MacArthur says on New Year’s Day 
that “international lawlessness” may make it necessary for 
Japan to “ mount force to repel force,” the world assumes 
that it is American policy, cut and dried, to rearm Japan. 
It may be said, with allowance made for their difficulties, 
that American representatives abroad cause their best friends 
embarrassment and difficulties by their liking for beating the 
diplomatic gun. Before the prospect that the ex-enemy of 
five years ago may have to be rearmed, democratic public 
opinion—notably in Australia—needs some time to prepare 
itself ; and General MacArthur showed by his cautious choice 
of language that he understands the delicacy of the issue. 
Minds are in fact not made up ; but facts are being allowed 
to form policy. 


The strategic importance of Japan has been vividly shown 
up by its use as a base for Uno operations in Korea. Before 
they began it was under the military occupation of four 
under-strength American divisions. Now the military strength 
available there is at a dangerously low level. The problem 
for the United States is how to provide against any sudden 
seizure of Japan from the mainland of Asia without locking 
up there a substantial part of the all-too-scarce American 
armed forces. In any case, an American defending force— 
certainly over four divisions—would need much co-operation 
from the Japanese people and civil authorities, and Washing- 
ton recognises that a continuation of the occupation will be 
likely to reduce their prospective willingness to co-operate. 
There being no Soviet troops or Communist administration 
on Japanese soil, the Communist menace is less immediate 
for Japan than for West Germany or Berlin, and there is 
correspondingly less inclination to accept the presence of 
foreign troops five years after the end of the war. 


American official opinion is now apparently in favour of 
withdrawing American garrisons southward to Okinawa and 
the Bonins, and leaving Japan itself to be defended by its own 
ground forces with American naval and air cover. Without 
a navy Japan could not again be a threat to such countries 
as the Philippines or Australia, and in its potential danger 
to other nations Japanese rearmezaent would involve much 
less risk than German. Japanese ex-officers are reported 
to be talking of an army of eighteen divisions. Many 
Japanese cling to the notion of an “ unarmed neutrality,” and 
this attitude is naturally encouraged by the Communists ; 
but the Government is apparently prepared to go ahead with 
rearmament if Japan is granted an acceptable peace treaty. 


x * * 
Pay in the Public Services 


The Government’s weakening in its own wages policy 
is indicated by last week’s award of the Civil Service Arbi- 
tration Tribunal, providing higher pay for some 71,000 
clerical officers. The tribunal is, of course, independent, but 
it is naturally very sensitive to Government policy and has 
until recently doue its utmost to keep civil service salaries 
steady. This is not the first increase the tribunal has 
granted since the policy of freezing wages was introduced, 
but it is the first given in favour of a large section of Govern- 
ment workers and on grounds of the rising cost of living. 
A similar claim was rejected by the tribunal in 1949 and 
there appears to be little inherent difference between that 
claim and the one accepted by the tribunal last week. The 
difference lies in the changed climate of Government policy 
towards wage restraint. 


The increases range from {20 to {£35 a year: there is 
also one additional step in the incremental ladder at the 
top, so that the new maximum is {500 for men and {£400 
for women, instead of the previous £450 and £360 respec- 
tively. In 1939, the maximum for men was £350 a year and 
for women {£280, so that the new award brings the total 
increases at the top of the scale up to 43 per cent—which 
cannot be said to be excessive. 
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The repercussions of the award are likely to be widespread 
within the public services. Other civil service unions are in 
the middle of negotiations with the 2h and the 
National Association of Local Government cers has 
recently launched a campaign for higher salaries which will 
be greatly strengthened by the favourable verdict on the 
Civil Service Clerical Association’s claim, It will be 
strengthened even more if the tribunal makes an award on 
the association’s second claim, for Government typists. 
Outside the public services the repercussions are more 
doubtful. It is unlikely that the industrial unions in general 
pay much direct attention to the success or failure of civil 
servants’ wage negotiations ; but once the argument of the 
rising cost ot living has been conceded by the Government 
to its own employees, the door to wage advances is opened 
wide. 


The Landowners’ Prospects 


Agricultural rents are proverbially sticky. Landowners 
as a class have not shared in the great increase of farming 
profits during the last decade. An article in The Economist 
of September 17, 1949, traced the movement of farm rents 
up to 1946. Another sample enquiry, conducted by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the Country Landowners Asso- 
ciation, now takes the tale a year further. It suggests that 
gross farm rents in 1947 were still no more than 10 per cent 
above the 1938 level—although actual receipts were rather 
higher because of the cancellation of remissions. 


The analysis of the average landowner’s expenditure shows 
that maintenance and fixed charges took about half his 
income in 1938, but about two-thirds of it in 1947. Never- 
theless, the actual work done was probably less in the latter 
year, by which time costs had more than doubled. The 
landowner in 1947 had, in consequence, a much smaller 
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profit available for reinvestment ; but it is significant that, 


despite this fact, he was much more willing to spend money 
on improvements than in prewar days. 


There are several reasons for this change of attitude. 
Taxation reliefs are now highly favourable to agricultural 
investment, and Government subsidies are available for 
schemes of drainage and water supply, for building new farm 
cottages, and for reconditioning old ones. Many tenants 
are anxious to expand production and the Agriculture Act 
requires that their reasonable requests should be met by 
landlords. The landowner may find that fresh investment 
is his best way of participating in the general prosperity of 
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farming—assuming that this will continue. He is thus in 


paradoxical position. His net rent has rarely if ever been 


smaller, yet opportunities for fresh investment have seldom 


been brighter. It is not yet certain that the smaller and 
poorer landowners (who have less financial inducement) will 
able or willing to invest the fresh capital which agri- 


~ culture requires. 


x x 


The Private School Boom 


The new pattern of education—the distribution of 
ildren among the various types of school-—will not be 


-accurately known until the Ministry of Education completes 
‘its inspection of all private schools. In reply to a Parliamen- 
_tary question, Mr Tomlinson has, however, recently given an 
‘interesting estimate that there are about 500,000 pupils in 
ao schools, of whom some 50,000 are over the age 
of 15. 


In time it will be known how many of these 500,000 pupils 


"are receiving an education worthy of themselves and of the 
fees their parents pay—the two criteria are not synonymous, 
| since private school fees are often much too low for efficiency. 
The competition for free grammar school places is known to 
have created boom conditions for the private schools. But in 
© 1949 only 1,041 independent schools with 189,000 pupils 
" were recognised by the Ministry as efficient. This number 
- includes the well-known public schools, which must account 
'for a particularly large proportion of the estirzated 50,000 
, children over the age of 15. There remain, however, 300,000 
- pupils in schools some of which will, but many of which will 
"not, pass the tests of efficiency. 


Mr Tomlinson’s figures imply that the independent schools 


are playing a sizeable part in all education beyond the age 
of 15. In 1948-49 195,000, or 3.5 per cent, of the pupils 
in local authority schools were over 15; in direct grant 
‘grammar schools 21,000, or 26 per cent, were over I5. 


Those in the independent schools thus form nearly a fifth of 


"the whole school population of this age. The quality of their 


education ranges from an apex in some of the first-class public 


schools, through a wide belt of “ progressive” and experi- 
‘mental schools and hum-drum dull ones, to (one suspects) a 
‘nadir of inefficiency at the bottom. Inspection will remedy 


‘some of the worst defects, but, unless parents are prepared to 
pay fees which cover the costs of a proper education, it is no 


_ fault of the private schools that many will be unable to satisfy 


the Ministry’s standards. In 1948-49 the average cost per 
pupil per year in primary schools was nearly {20 and in 


secondary schools round about £30. The costs of a grammar 
‘school education are much higher: in Middlesex, for 
‘example, they average £51. Local authorities can reduce costs 


by bulk buying and by other economies not open to private 
schools. A parent who is paying at an unendowed school fees 
lower than the costs of a state education can almost certainly 
assume that the education his child is receiving is less good. 


* ® * 


FMoscow on 1950 
A 


At the turn of the century most of us tend to look back 
with regret at opportunities lost and resolutions broken. But 
in Moscow there is so much satisfaction with the achieve- 
ments of 1950 that resolutions for 1951 are largely discarded 
as superfluous relics of the decadent bourgeoisie. 
press and the radio gloat over the socialist triumphs of the 
“past half-century and show flamboyant optimism over a 

uture in which “ all roads lead to Communism.” Inside the 
Soviet Union it is possible to observe 


the outline of the majestic edifice of Communism which the 
Soviet people is enthusiastically building under the leadership 


and according to the plan of the brilliant architect, Comrade 
Stalin. 


i" 


But in the western world the “ rot-infested capitalist 
system” is doomed to “total bankruptcy.” The “ sharp- 
nosed dwarf of the White House” and the other American 
“ imperialists,” although completely defeated in the Far East, 
are trying to start a third world war because they realise that 
capitalism cannot survive without wars and crises. Working 
people everywhere are beginning to turn to Moscow and to 
reject capitalist domination. The events of the last fifty years 
have decisively confirmed “the brilliant Marxist-Leninist 
teaching on the decisive role of the mass of the people in 
history.” With the example of the Soviet Union and the 
“ people’s democracies” before them, “ all honest people,” 
according to Pravda, 


cannot but come to the irrefutable conclusion that only a 

genuine people’s power can ensure the progressive develop- 

ment of society and save humanity from the catastrophe . . . 

of war... . The future belongs to Communism. 

In all this there is nothing new. What is conspicuous by 
its absence is any hint of a spirit of compromise. 


On their home service Russian listeners heard a certain 


Boris Polevoy say the following on behalf of the Soviet Peace 
Committee : — 


Like hungry dogs, the transatlantic generals are scavenging 
in the garbage of history, finding in it Hitler’s half-rotten 
plans for world domination, translating them into English 
and adopting them as their own guide. The fascist war 
criminals, who by a miracle have escaped the noose, are 
already beginning to order about Italian, French and British 
generals. They, the experts in bloody banditry, the heroes 
of Majdanek, Auschwitz and Mauthausen, have been enlisted 
by the new American boss in Europe, Eisenhower, for the 
planning of new seizures and new wars. 

With such hate propaganda rising to a new level of 
ferocity it is not surprising that the Russian people had not 
been told anything up to January 2nd about the western 
suggestion that there should be talks about the deeper 
causes of world tension. Moscow Radio is one of them. 


* * * 


Paying for French Arms 


The French National Assembly has given M. Pleven 
four votes of confidence in the course of the passage of the 
credits for armament expenditure during the coming year. 
The Assembly seems to have responded handsomely to criti- 
cisms from some of its allies that France was reluctant to 
shoulder the burdens of rearmament. 


In 1950 the French Government spent some 420 billion 
francs on the armed forces. The vote for the coming year 
raises the total provided by France itself to 600 billion, and 
to this will be added another 140 billion francs furnished by 
the United States, bringing the total military budget to 740 
billion francs. 


Part of the military expenditure was met last year by 
borrowings in the form of short-term Treasury loans. The 
Government, resolved to avoid this method of finance as 
far as possible, has insisted this year on segregating out of 
the total of 740 billion francs a special rearmament fund of 
355 billion francs. This will be financed by the 140 billion 
francs received from the United States, a national defence 
loan of 50 billion, 140 billion from new taxation and 25 
billion to be found by economies in the operation of the 
public services and nationalised industries. The last of 
these represents a concession made by the Government to 
the Assembly, whose Finance Committee had originally asked 
for greater dependence on such economies. The Govern- 
ment has agreed to the attempt to produce 25 billion francs 
of economies only on the understanding that if such pruning 
fails, it will be able to meet the balance by simply decreeing 
increased duties. 


The new taxes approved by the Assembly are not likely 
to be popular. They include an increase in the company 
profits tax from 24 to 34 per cent, a 20 per cent rise in many 
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stamp duties, an increase in the production tax and a 1§ per 
cent increase on miscellaneous duties such as wharfage 
charges and certain luxury foods from the colonies. 


The proposed allocation of the military funds for 1951 is 
as follows: armed forces of metropolitan France, 400 billion 
francs ; gendarmes, 20 billion ; armed forces in Indo-China, 
194 billion; and armed forces in the overseas territories, 
26 billion. 


It has to be borne in mind that so far only one financial 
hurdle—admittedly the most difficult—has been cleared. 
The new measures are also subject to the approval of the 
Council of the Republic which is at present objecting to 
some of the new taxes. M. Pleven, moreover, has still to 
obtain the Assembly’s approval for the remainder of the 
national budget and its agreement to any methods he may 
devise for financing the basic 385 billion francs of the 
rearmament programme. 


* w * 


From Pensions to Production 


When the Atlantic Council decided in Brussels to set 
up a new Defence Production Board it did so “ desiring to 
simplify the structure of the North Atlantic Treaty organisa- 
tion in order to make it more effective.” Now, as the 
Deputies are meeting in London to discuss the status of the 
new board, it appears that the British representative will be 
the permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Defence, Sir 
Harold Parker. The appointment is regrettable. 


If simplicity and effectiveness are ever to be attained in 
the twelve-power organisation, the first requirement must 
surely be that the twelve representatives on the functional 
bodies of the organisation should have the knowledge, experi- 
ence and status necessary to take decisions which they know 
can be implemented. It is just for this reason that the 
Military Committee has all along appeared to speak with 
more confidence and precision than its production opposite 
number. 


The second requirement must be that these same people 
carry sufficient authority with their own government to ensure 
that decisions taken will be implemented. On this score 
there has been some well-founded criticism of the Deputies— 
not of personalities but of inadequate status. 


The appointment of Sir Harold Parker as British repre- 
sentative on the Defence Production Board is clearly a well- 
meaning attempt to meet this criticism. But those respon- 
sible for it appear to have forgotten that there are some 
functions—and this is clearly one of them—which demand 
executive rather than administrative qualifications. Is it fair 
to expect a senior administrator, whose career can be traced 
in a narrow path from Treasury to Ministry of Pensions, 
and thence two years ago to his present post, to assume over- 
night the functions of industrialist, economic planner and 
chartered accountant? This is one of the occasions where 
the contrast between the American practice of employing the 
man for the job and the British of allocating the job to the 
man tells in the American favour. 


* * ® 


Students’ Referendum 


One of the saddest happenings of the last two years has 
been the gradual collapse of useful and enthusiastic inter- 
national organisations under the pressure of Stalinist infiltra- 
tion. There were once high hopes of what trade unionists, 
lawyers, intellectual workers and students could achieve 
together by regular meetings ; those hopes have been dashed 
by such occasions as last year’s world student congress in 
Prague, when all but a staunch British minority from the 
National Union of Students spent their time in drumming out 
slogans of hate, adulation of people’s democracies, and incite- 
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ments to colonial revolution. The International Union of 
Students, which was founded in 1946 with 1,500,000 students 
from 38 countries, has now been inflated into a propaganda 
organisation claiming 5,000,000 members from 71 countries, 
even though students in most leading countries of the free 
world have either disaffiliated from the IUS or refused to 
join it. 

There is some prospect that British students will now 
recognise how they have been duped in the past—not for lack 
of warnings by their own officers. In a recent referendum 
on the question whether the National Union of Students 
should remain affiliated to IUS 18,806 were against and 
15,632 for. It is true that some 21,000 students expressed 
no opinion—owing to apathy, refusal or technical hitches— 
but the fact remains that 147 universities and colleges took 
part in the voting. Assuming that the idealists of the NUS. 
its fellow travellers and Communists voted to a man and 
woman, as is their habit, this result is a pretty clear indication 
that the British student is disgusted with the political uses to 
which a promising movement has been put. What brought 
discontent to a head was the brutal and unconstitutional 
manner in which the IUS expelled the Jugoslavs for the sin 
of deviation. 

* x x 


Police Squads 


The new police methods which are being tried out in 
three London areas from this week onwards should not be 
regarded as a simple administrative experiment. They intro- 
duce a new principle of policing which contains the seeds 
of an unwelcome and unnecessary reform. In brief, the new 
method amounts to the substitution of a team of constables 
under the command of a sergeant for individual constables 
on the beat. The sergeant has a wireless patrol car, which 
he uses to move his constables from one part of his area 
to another and to keep in touch with the information room 
at Scotland Yard where the emergency “999” calls are 
received. The theory behind the new method is that it 
should enable a patrol area to be covered with less men 
and greater efficiency, that it ensures a closer control over 
constables who can be more quickly assembled in the event 
of an emergency, and that it should relieve the monotony of 
straightforward beat work. The method was first introduced 
by the Chief Constable of Aberdeen, who reported enthusi- 
astically in its favour, but its trial in London is the first 
time it has been used in any thickly-populated area with a 
fairly high rate of crime. 


The chief objection to the new method is that it offends 
against a fundamental principle of the British police: that 
each constable is an individual and responsible civilian who, 
except on rare occasions, does not and should not operate 
in a paramilitary squad. Any tendency towards military 
methods must be deplored, for it is bound to decrease the 
individual responsibility of constables and to increase the 
risk of an abuse of police powers. More important still, it 
might lead to the diminution of the liability in law of each 
constable for his own actions, since, in the event of a constable 
exceeding his duties, it could presumably be argued that he 
was acting under the orders of a more senior police officer 
on the spot. The more senior officer could, of course, be 
sued in his stead, but it would be a dangerous and unwelcome 
innovation if constables were allowed to transfer the responsi- 
bility for their actions to other shoulders. 


Apart from matters of principle, there are a number of 
other doubts about the new scheme. It remains to be seen 
whether it will in fact be as economical in manpower and 
as efficient as has been claimed for it. Policing Aberdeen 
is a very different problem from policing London ; the rate 
and proportion of police incidents no means all are 
crimes—is very much higher in London, and the effect of 
concentrating policemen in teams, in spite of their greater 
mobility, will probably be that less rather than more police- 
men will be available to help the public. 
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Shorter Notes 


It is reported that American experts much admire the 
French bazooka and consider it superior to their own. When 


| the French broached the question of selling their bazookas 
; to the United States they were told that it would be better if 
_ the French improvements were grafted on to the much more 
' expensive American model. It is true that France is tremen- 


dously indebted to the United States for free deliveries 
of arms. But it is surely one of the principles of the Atlantic 
Pact that weapons should, so far as possible, be produced 
where they can be made best and cheapest. 

* 


The Treasury has just published its reply to the criticisms 
made in the Fifth Report of the Estimates Committee on 
the control of expenditure of the Government information 
services. The Treasury has resisted what appears to be a 
suggestion of indifferent worth that the cost of the services 
performed by the COI for other departments should be 
borne by those departments, on the ground that it would 
destroy such economies as exist in having a central informa- 
tion agent. The committee was obviously worried by the 
possibility that enthusiasm for films and publications may 
lead to their production without any real concern for their 
effectiveness or saleability, and in this the Treasury and the 
departments concerned have promised to carry out more 
media research before launching on a new project. But the 
Treasury has quietly refused to permit its economic infor- 
mation unit to be absorbed into the COI or into the infor- 
mation divisions of the various trading departments ; how- 
ever, to avoid any suspicion of empire building, it has 
recently changed the word “ Unit ” into “ Division.” 

x 

A point of particular interest in the report of the Perma- 
nent Central Opium Board is that the United Kingdom is 
the only country which, in the last few years, has substan- 
tially increased its consumption of diacetylmorphine 
(heroin). In 1948, its consumption per million inhabitants 
was 2.18 kg., compared with 1.1 kg. in 1936; in 1949 
consumption further increased to 2.71 kg., and in 19§0 it is 
estimated at 2.88 kg. Since the Board’s report urges that 
the drug should be dispensed with as far as possible, 
because, from the addiction point of view, it is the 
most dangerous of the morphine derivatives, and less 
harmful substitutes are now available, this increased con- 
sumption might at first sight cause some concern. It is 
therefore reassuring to learn that it is not due to the British 
people’s increased addiction to their drugs, but to their 
bottle habit ; for the British Government explains that the 
increase is considered to be due entirely to the increased 
rate of prescribing under the national health service. Heroin 
is a common ingredient of cough mixtures. 

* 

Last week the State Department announced the allocation 
of the first dollar aid to India under President Truman’s 
Point Four Programme. This is for the relatively small 
sum of $1,200,000 ; but it is of considerable significance in 
starting direct American aid to India—previous assistance has 
come from the World Bank—and in being designed to pro- 
mote five specific projects which have now been approved, 
two of them agricultural. The agreement covering the aid 
is similar to one recently signed with Ceylon. 

* 


Correction —In The Economist of December 3oth it 
was stated in a leading article, “ The Tasks for Eisenhower,” 
that General Eisenhower’s command would cover “ the whole 
of continental Western Europe while leaving the existing 
North Atlantic Treaty organisation to cover both Scandinavia 
. .. and the Mediterranean.” While no cut and dried plans 
will be available until after General Eisenhower’s arrival, it 
is possible that this sentence may convey a false impression. 
It is now clear that these two areas will be within his zone 
of responsibility, although the exact relationship of command 
is not yet defined. 
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January 


Good resolutions come with the New Year: why 
not resolve to open an account with the Midland 
Bank? You will receive a friendly welcome at 
your nearest branch and at once enjoy the 
advantages ot a banking service second to none. 
A booklet entitled “Midland Bank services for 
you”’, which you can obtain at any one of the 2,100 
branches of the Bank, tells you how simple it is to 
open an account and of the many advantages 


which will follow. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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Letters to the Editor 


Transport in Trouble 


Sir.—Although the formerly railway- 
ownec docks are now under the egis 
of the Docks Executive, I am sure Mr 
Cadbury would find that the current 
costings to which he refers contain 
assumptions in regard to such matters 
as the “through” transport charges and 
the services performed by the “ railway ” 
for the “ dock,” and vice versa. 


On the question of dock improve- 
ments, it was the poor financial returns 
rather than the lack of capital which 
hampered development, but it would be 
right to claim that the Railway Execu- 
tive (given sufficient allotments of 
“capital investment” moneys) would 
have tackled this problem through its 
docks experts with the same energy as 
the Docks Executive. 


With the nationalisation of the rail- 
ways, the Railway Executive wou]d have 
similarly been in a position to deal 
appropriately with canal dredging, etc., 
and that Executive has also effected 
“quite remarkable ” economies in staff 
and other railway costs.—Yours faith- 
fully, GEORGE MORTON 

Chorley Wood. 


* * 


Sir—I read with surprise the third 
paragraph of Mr Cadbury’s letter in 
your issue of December 23rd in which 
he states categorically, but without 
affording any evidence, that the port of 
Hull has been hampered by lack of 
capital due to the ownership of the 
LNER company and that it will take 
years to catch up arrears and raise the 
port to standards commensurate with its 
importance. It is unwise to state as facts 
opinions which are incapable of proof, 
but I think I may say that it might be 
easier to sustain the opposite proposi- 
tion, that the resources of a powerful 
railway company made it more practic- 
able to provide capital for the port of 
Hull, than might have been the case 
under other ownership. 


I do not know how intimate is Mr 
Cadbury’s knowledge of Hull, nor 
whether he is unintentionally attributing 
the ravages of war to neglect on the 
part of the railway company. Has he 
overlooked the very substantial improve- 
ments made in the decade preceding the 
war to the facilities for dealing with two 
of Hull’s great businesses—timber and 
fish ? He cannot be unaware of the sur- 
vey of postwar requirements of the port 
carried out jointly during and after the 
war by the industrial leaders of the port 
and the railway company’s officers ; nor 
of the complete agreement reached 
berween them in 1947 as to the work to 
be done at a cost of some £4,000,000, 
and the means for financing such a 
capital outlay, the necessary powers be- 
ing obtained in the LNER Act of 1947. 


No doubt the railway company would 
have had the same difficulty as the 
British Transport Commission in the last 
three years in making substantial pro- 
gress towards the agreed goal, but the 
condemnation of the company so 


definitely made by Mr Cadbury would 
not, I think, have been endorsed by the 
Hull Chamber of Shipping and Com- 
merce in 1947.—Yours faithfully, 
C. M. JENKIN-JONES 
York 


Mutual Confidence 


Sir,—The concluding two paragraphs 
of your leading article “ Mutual Con- 
fidence” suggesting that the British 
contribution to Genera] Eisenhower’s 
Western European defence force should 
be fixed in exact terms and publicly pro- 
claimed, coupled with your other lead- 
ing article “ Back to Diplomacy,” advo- 
cating a return to international con- 
ference behind closed doors, do in my 
opinion indicate the right procedure in 
the new technique—stil] not fully appre- 
ciated—of planning to prevent a war 
rather than planning to fight one. 


This technique demands much more 
publicity over military matters and 
much more privacy over diplomatic 
conversations between nations. Inter- 
national conferences held in a full blaze 
of publicity suffer from all the dis- 
advantages of bulk buying. To the 
inherent difficulties of arriving at satis- 
factory agreement is added all those 
feelings of national pride and prestige 
which world publicity accentuates. 


Neither the first nor second world 
war would have taken lace had the 
aggressor nations been aware beforehand 
exactly what combination of nations, 
forces, weapons and war potential] they 
were going to have to face. 


The old ideas of arming to win a war 
did, of course, demand extreme secrecy 
and large reserves of partially trained 
manpower which, after a period of time, 
could be put into the fray. The new 
idea of arming to prevent a war—though, 
of course, secrecy as regards the actual 
“know how” of weapons is even more 
important than ever—demands a much 
more dynamic and open approach. Let 
the big powers get together and play 
their hands in private. But where mili- 
tary measures are concerned it must be 
“cards on the table” if the world war 
which is threatening is to be stopped 
before it starts —Yours faithfully, 

J. G. SmytH 

House of Commons 


Boom in Prisoners 


Sir,—The reports of the Prison Com- 
missioners are traps for the unwary. In 
your note on the latest volume, the 
figures you give for the reception of 
“convicted prisoners” in 1947 and 1948 
include trials, remands and civil pro- 
cess prisoners. The actual numbers 
received on conviction in those years 
were 34,597 and 37,811 respectively. 
(To be on the safe side, I will add 
E. and O.E.) 


Referring to the “reconviction of 
prisoners as a whole” you quote per- 
centages obviously extracted from 
Appendix 10. But this refers to a 


selected group, and includes. only 
prisoners who have been sent to prison 
for the first time for fingerprintable 
offences. It comprises only about one- 
third of all prisoners received on 
conviction. 


Anyone who has attempted to extract 
information from the prison reports of 
other countries will realise how far 
superior are our own.. They are, indeed, 
the best in the world. But they could 
be better, and that they should lead 
The Economist, of all papers, into error, 
should convince the Prison Commis- 
sioners that their lucidity might be 
improved.—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE BENSON 

House of Commons 


The Covenant Clamps 
Down 


Sir—In your issue of December oth 
you take a somewhat critical view of the 
new scheme designed to bring equity 
into the distribution of cars. 


You evidently think that by speaking 
of “stamping out abuses” we have in 
mind the high price of second-hand 
cars. What, of course, the industry is 
aiming at is to contro] a situation where 
some people without any real need have 
managed to acquire several postwar Cars 
and others whose need is just as great 
have not had one at all. If you are 
against that effort being made, perhaps 
you would say so outright. 


In your evident hankering after 19th 
century laisser faire in conditions where 
demand so greatly exceeds supply, you 
do not give any praise to manufacturers 
who have for four years kept down the 
prices of their new products to levels 
often 100 per cent. below what they 
would fetch if put to auction when com- 
ing out of the factory. That, in an infla- 
tionary world, is surely something to be 
noted with approval.—Yours faithfully, 

R. GRESHAM COOKE 

Society of Motor Manufacturers and 

Traders, London, W.1. 


Without Blinkers 


Sir,—Your edition of December oth 
refers to Mr Attlee in Washington. 
Perhaps you are not yet aware of how 
many Americans both from grass-roots 
areas and other groups regarded and stil] 
regard Mr Attlee’s visit as an appease- 
ment step. They are not those who 
formerly were called isolationists, or 
America Firsters, but the very opposite. 
I personally hate the word “liberal ” 
since it has so long masked so much 
ambiguity, but for the sake of con- 
venience will quote one liberal news- 
paper which remarked, “Whereas Mr 
Chamberlain carried an umbrella, Mr 
Attlee came with the ribs.” I choose 
this bit out of many comments, because 
it sums up what the more serious and 
troubled editorials have had to say.— 
Yours faithfully, 

_ _ Prisciita A. B. HENDERSON 

Princeton, New Jersey, USA 
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AGA 


Regd. Trade Mark 


BAKES 


se H°” MANY DIFFERENT kinds of cake do you know? The 
ce index to Mrs. Beeton’s classic cookery books lists 94, 
: ranging from Almond Cake to Yorkshire Ginger. Also men- 
' tioned are 55 sorts of pies and 179 varieties of pudding, mostly 
' baked. Perfect baking is easy, however, when you have the 
. perfect cooker. All good cooks agree that the name of the one 
. perfect cooker is the three-letter word — Aga. 


AND ONLY AGA cives you 


ALL THESE 9 ADVANTAGES 
in one combined cooker and water heater... 


Burns unrationed coke and thus serves you independently and at 
full efficiency every day and at all times. 


) Fuel consumption guaranteed not to exceed 34 tons a year; costs 
| @ less than £4.7.6 a quarter for all your cooking and bath water, 

or less than 1/- a day. 

3 The largest true boiling and simmering plates of any cooker on 

e) the market. Two large ovens (one roasting; one simmering). 

4 Thermostatically controlled to maintain hotplates and ovens at 
the required cooking temperatures, automatically, without knobs 
or switches. 


= Gives you 3 piping-hot baths a day and lots of washing-up water 
e) ail day long. 


; (j Stays in all night to give you a cosy kitchen and immediate service 
-V from first thing in the morning till last thing at night. 


» © The shiny vitreous-enamelled surfaces are cleaned in a moment 

_¢ with a damp cloth. No moving parts to remove and scrub. No 

flames to blacken utensils. No smoke or fumes. Nothing to burn 
out. Absolutely safe. 


; Every Aga is guaranteed for 10 years. In fact the Aga, with its 
massive chrome-steel fire-unit, lasts a lifetime. 


Q Available on Hire Purchase over periods of up to 5 years, but, by 
: saving of fuel, in most households it creates its own instalments. 


HALF-A-CROWN 
A DAY CAN 
BUY AN 


AGA 


et nt 


AND PAY FOR 
ITS FUEL 


Send today for full details of all Aga Models. 


AGA HEAT LTD. 
18-20, North Audley Street, London, W.1 


(PROPRIETORS: ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LTD.) 


Write to: 


SAVE TIME....SAVE MONEY.... 


INCREASE ACCOUNTING 
EFFICIENCY WITH THE 


All new— 
Low price 


UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
AUTOMATIC PORTABLE 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Small... compact ... portable... a 
Single Register Accounting Machine, 
equipped with 12-Key Keyboard and 13” or 
18” Dual Feed Carriage. Operation is 
reduced to utmost simplicity so that the 
operator can concentrate on the correct 


transcription of figures. AUTOMATIC BALANCING 


AND LINE BY LINE PROOF 
OF ACCURACY. Let us prove 
the advantage of this machine in 
your own business. 


UNDERWOOD - ELLIOTT FISHER - SUNDSTRAND 
MECH -ANTS-ED S°¥S-T-E-M'S Speed the Boltli Business 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER LTD., 412 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
W.C.i. TEL.CHA 3131. Factories : Hollingbury Industrial Estate, Brighton, Sus.ex 
SALES AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


For all accounting requirements: Sales 
and Purchase Ledgers, Stores Accounts, 
Cost Records, Payroll and P.A.Y.E. 
Records, Public Utility Billing etc., with — 


-— D> 


P», 


Water trying to get into Lotus Veldtschoen 
shoes through the sole, through those 
double uppers and even through that 
bellows tongue, will only meet itself 
coming back. The shoe is sealed. And 
what a friendly shoe! You might have 
known a new pair for years. 


LOTUS Veldtschoen 


THE MOST FAMOUS SHOE IN THE WORLD 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


NOW 85/3 TAX FREE 
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Books and Publications 


Books About Britain 


The Britain We Saw. By Herbert and Nancie Matthews. Gollancz. 317 pages. 188. 


Crisis in Britain. By Robert A. Brady. 
Press ; London: Cambridge University Press. 


Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
730 pages. 37s. 6d. 


The Cautious Revolution. By Ernest Watkins. New York; Farrar Strauss. 456 pages. 


$5.00. 


There is something of a coincidence 
in the appearance, so close to each other, 
of three books, all patently written for 
an American audience, on the record of 
the Labour Government. All three have 
something of the air of having been 
intended for the General Election of 1950 
but of having missed that particular bus, 
either through Mr Attlee’s forehanded- 
ness or through the delays of authorship 
or publishing. All three, in spite of the 
differing national origins of their authors 
—two American, two British (Mr and 
Mrs Matthews have identified their 
respective chapters}—and their very 
different styles, have a strong similarity 
yn verdict. They are all anxious 
to ‘insist, for the benefit of their 
American readers, that there is nothing 
very drastic or unreasonable about the 
Labour Government’s measures, that it 
is a very “cautious revolution ” indeed 
(though none of them, curiously enough, 
sufficiently emphasises that such revolu- 
tion as has been achieved in Britain 
since 1938 was almost entirely achieved 

fore the Labour Government took 
office). And al] three books are at one in 
concluding that somehow an opportunity 
has been missed in these postwar years, 
that the British people, in spite of their 
fortitude and moderation (or perhaps 
because of those qualities) have not 
grappled with their real problems and 
are therefore still living “in a fool’s 
paradise ” (Mr and Mrs Matthews) or 
“on borrowed time ” (Mr Brady). 


Mr Brady’s book is a piece of academic 
research—-that is to say, it is very fully 
documented, with admirable footnote 
references, full statistical appendices and 
a fair index. He has one or two chapters 
on each of the nationalisation schemes, 
on social security, on town and country 
planning, on agriculture, etc. As a 
result, the book will serve as a most use- 
ful place of reference for facts and dates. 


One cannot help wondering, however, . 


whether, with all his facts, Mr Brady has 
succeeded in capturing the truth about 
Labour Britain. There is a “ man from 
Mars” touch about some of his thought 
which leads him to some very curious 
conclusions. He seems, for example, to 
have swallowed whole the Labour Party’s 
election propaganda about the “ bad old 
times ” before the war—to judge by this 
book, Mr Brady himself had no know- 
ledge of Britain before 1948—and though 
he is ready to be very critical about 
traditional British attitudes, he never 
re-examines his own Californian precon- 
ceptions. The result, of course, is that 
he is quite unable to understand colonial 
policy, to which he applies ready-made 
stereotypes, and he is so outraged by 
class distinctions (which are more openly 
accepted in Britain than in California, 


though they are hardly more real) that he 
is led, at one point, to ascribe the whole 
lack of productivity in the British 
economy to the number of domestic 
servants, shop assistants and estate 
agents (o. all things). Valuable though 
it is as a reference book, Mr Brady’s work 
cannot be recommended for its judg- 
ments, which are often curious and some- 
times merely silly. 

Mr and Mrs Matthews’s book is at the 
other extreme. Mr Matthews was for 
four years the Chief London Correspon- 
dent of the New York Times, and the 
purpose of their book is adequately 
revealed by its titlke “The Britain We 
Saw.” It is an example of the fact-laden 
reminiscence that American correspon- 
dents do so well, and so frequently. Mr 
and Mrs Matthews shared the chapters 
between them, he writing those with 
tides such as “Money and the First 
Crisis” or “The Welfare State,” she 
those called “The New London,” 
“Women in Britain” and “ Travelling 
About.” Mrs Matthews’s chapters are 
closely based on her own experiences. 
An Englishwoman by birth, it was clearly 
a shock to her to come back to London 
in 1945 after years in America and Italy. 
Prewar days, it is clear, are to her the 
good old days, and many British readers 
will be a little surprised to discover 
what dreadful physical hardships they 
put up with. But it is all brightly written 
and informative. Mr  Matthews’s 
chapters, however, are a bit of a dis- 
appointment. He has evidently felt it 
incumbent on him to depart from his 
New York Times style to match the 
personal chattiness of his wife’s contribu- 
tions. This was a mistake ; it would have 
been better to have accepted a sharp 
contrast between the two sets of chapters. 

Mr Watkins’s book is the most likely 
of the three to succeed in the task of 
engaging the American reader’s interest 
while also giving him a properly balanced 
judgment of the subtleties of British 
affairs—subtleties that he finds all the 
harder to grasp because of the misleading 
blacks and whites to which they are all 
too often “ simplified.” Somebody has 
told Mr Watkins that what interests 
Americans is personalities. Without 
obtruding his own, he has kept almost 
every chapter on a personal note, with 
thumbnail sketches of politicians (back 
benchers as well as the leaders), of trade 
unionists, of the “cases” at a rehabilita- 
tion centre and the like. But he has also 
conveyed a great deal of information, and 
though one may quarrel with this con- 
clusion or that, and even catch him out 
in errors of fact, the general picture that 
the reader will get is balanced and com- 
prehensive. It is to be hoped that the 
book will be published in this country. 


1851 
The Great Exhibition 1861. By Yvonne 
french. Harvill Press. 297 pages. 18s, 


The story of the Great Exhibition has 
been written before, but not always with 
accuracy nor always without malice. 
Miss ffrench is neither inaccurate nor 
malicious. Justice is done both to the 
genius of Paxton and to the executive 
labours of men such as Cole, Playfair 
and Reid, though Miss ffrench has 
perhaps underestimated the decisive 
authority of the main Royal Com- 
mission, which gave them their orders 
and took all major decisions. Its 
leaders, the Prince Consort and Lord 
Granville, are given their due, but the 
Commission, with a membership in- 
cluding Gladstone, Labouchere, Pee! 
(until his death), Lord John Russell and 
Cobden, met forty times before the 
Exhibition opened and was no mere 
“rubber stamp.” Certainly, however, 
the book recaptures some of the sus- 
pense of these preliminary days. Few 
peaceful enterprises on such a scale have 
come so near defeat, and it is not sur- 
prising that the Prince, who took 
responsibility for matters great and 
small, was worn with anxiety when 
success was finally achieved. 


Miss ffrench’s valedictory reference to 
the Exhibition’s result is interesting. I 
brought no millennium, but it gave a 
real impetus to education in science and 
art. On the South Kensington Estate, 
which the Prince and the Commissioners 
bought with the surplus funds, arose 
with their aid the great museums and 
teaching colleges which now stand on 
or close to Exhibition Road. Many 
readers will be surprised to know that 
the Commissioners still expend a large 
income on scholarships for science and 
art, and number six Nobel Laureates 
among their “ alumni.” 

Altogether this is a just, comprehen- 
sive and diverting book, which has also 
the merit of being well illustrated and 
produced. 


“ Planning ” in Germany 
Germany : An Experiment in ‘Planning’ 
by the ‘Free’ Price Mechanism. 

By T. Balogh. Basil Blackwell,  {s. 

32 pages. 

Considering how many of the facts 
which Mr Balogh cites are correct, 
it is remarkable how many of his con- 
clusions are fallacious. He has, it seems, 
relied for his data too much upon the 
propagandist material put out by the 
German Trade Union  Federation’s 
economic research organisation, and is 
himself inclined to remove damaging 
facts to a safe place where they do not 
disturb his argument. 


Mr Balogh cannot bear disinflation and 
abolition of state controls, and hates 
them all the more when, as in Western 
Germany, they are sup by the 
majority of the pecple, and have 
undoubtedly contributed to the extra- 
ordinary economic recovery of the last 
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two years. From a complete standstill 
at the time of its collapse in 1945 Ger- 
many has reached a point where produc- 
tion exceeds the peak peacetime level of 
1938, and is paying for 4/sths of its 
imports—while the workers are less 
Communist than ever. 


Allied policy certainly went far astray 
in Germany, though it is surprising to 
fnd Mr Balogh championing _ the 
Russian thesis that Germany could pay 
reparations from current production. 
The Allies should, perhaps, as he 
claims, have wiped out the German bank 
balances in 1945, like the Russians, but 
they would still, like the Russians, have 
been forced to have another currency 
reform later—with disastrous psycho- 
logical results. It is true that the Allies 
and the German Government have made 
a bad mistake in delaying the 
Lastenausgleich, or equalisation of war 
losses, which was intended to accompany 
the currency reform and mitigate social 
injustice. It is true that the Government 
is far too lenient to the rich tax-evader, 
and that a vast proportion of taxable 
income escapes fiscal control; Mr 
Balogh might even have paid more atten- 
tion to the extent to which German firms 
are able to build up hidden reserves by 
way of writing down assets. It is true 
that too little is done against unemploy- 
ment, though the remedy is to be found 
in training and housing, not in inflation. 


But when all the faults are granted, 
Mr Balogh still remains a mislead- 
ing and misled exponent of the German 
economic and social scene. He under- 
estimates the simple fact that the social 
inequality of Germany was created by 
the war, that the nation’s impoverishment 
must be reflected in a lower standard of 
living, and that, of all people, the 
Germans are most unsuited for experi- 
ments in controlled inflation. Like the 
German Trade Union leaders, he blames 
the currency reform for social inequality, 
which is like blaming the operation that 
lays bare a disease for the disease itself. 
He fails to see that the only way to create 
a cake to divide was, for a start, to leave 
the way free for managers to build up 
their factories. The author points to 
the extraordinarily high proportion of the 
national income which was invested in 
Germany in 1949, and to the fact that 
most of it went into industry and little 
into housing. He admits that there was 
a4 fapid increase in productivity as a 


result and that “all this was highly 
desirable.” But, he continues, 
the consumption of the rich also 
expanded conspicuously. A more re- 
actionary development in the distribution 
of the national income has hardly ever 
happened in a highly industrialised 
country. The social ravages of the Great 
Inflation were less terrible than this. 
The first part of this statement is true, 
but not the second. 


Whatever the merits of inflation cum 
controls in Britain, they would not work 
in Germany, where they would create 
panic among the masses. The Nazi con- 
trols were highly successful because they 
were administered by trained civil 
servants and had behind them the spur 
of patriotism or of the gallows. They 
were utterly unsuccessful — and would 
have been even after currency reform 
—in occupied Germany because none 
of these conditions existed. A limited 
number are now being reintroduced 
to meet the temporary crisis in 
Germany’s balance of payments and 
the world shortage of raw materials. 
Some of the other abuses in the 
German taxation system are also 
being remedied at the same time, in 
response to the recommendations of the 
European Payments Union, and wages 
are being raised. The Union’s experts 
have, however, found that credit needs 
tightening, rather than expanding. The 
situation has changed completely since 
last winter, when a temporary excess of 
deflation seemed to justify Mr Balogh’s 
arguments. 


Ever since the war, Germany has been 
a laboratory for the experiments of 
economists, and an impartial assessment 
of the results would be valuable. But 
its circumstances are too peculiar for the 
country to become suitable material for 
dogma. 


The Silver Lobby 


Morgenthau, the New Deal and Silver. 
By Allan Seymour Everest. King’s 
Crown Press; Columbia University, New 
York 1950; Oxford University Press. 209 
pages. 22s. 6d, 


This little book, based on Secretary 
Morgenthau’s private papers, tells the 
story of silver during the Roosevelt 
administration. Silver mining directly 
employs only about 8,000 people ; 80 per 


{7 


cent of its output are by-products of 
twenty-five large base-metal concerns. 
But by controlling the votes of fourteen 
to sixteen Senators, it has been able to 
hold the United States and almosi all 
silver using and. silver producing 
countries to ransom. The votes of these 
Senators had to be bought for passing 
most measures of national importance 
through the Senate, and they were not 
to be had without legislation raising the 
price of silver. Their naive arrogance is 
sometimes almost fascinating. One 
Senator explained his policy to 
Morgenthau as follows: 


“My boy, I was brought up on my 
mother’s knee on silver, and I can’t dis- 
cuss it any more with you than you can 
discuss your religion with me.” 


In the early days of the New Deal, 
the President had favoured the silverites, 
who backed his inflationary policy. 
Though Morgenthau had some doubts, 
he fell easily into line. It took him and 
his master very nearly ten years before 
they fully grasped the futility of their 
silver policy. In the meantime, they had 
raised the silver price from 27 to 90.5 
cents the ounce, and. had spent 
$122 million on subsidising domestic 
silver purchases, without satisfying the 
appetite of its supporters. They had 
driven Mexico, China and all countries 
using it off the silver standard. By 
hoarding most of their purchases, they 
had caused a terrific silver shortage 
during the war, which sometimes 
endangered the Allies’ war efforts. They 
finally forced them off using silver 
coins by demanding the return of lend- 
lease silver. Secretary Morgenthau who 
had to carry out the Congress’s silver 
legislation, strove valiantly to make it 
less disastrous by helping foreign 
countries after they had been badly hurt 
by it. His excursion into foreign affairs 
led to frequent clashes with the State 
Department. He overruled or even 
by-passed it, thanks to his personal 
standing with the President. In some 
instances, he may have been wiser than 
the State Department. But the fact 
that the nation’s foreign affairs were over 
and over again handled by two sparring 
agencies, which did not even try to come 
to terms, explains better than anything 
else the disastrous outcome of President 
Roosevelt’s lighthearted experimentalism. 
No student of American affairs should 
overlook this unassuming study. 





| ECONOMICS --posta Tuition 


gree of the University of London, open to all without 
residence or ssudiines’ at lectures. The College is an 
Educational Trust, not conducted primarily as a profit-making 
concern, and has a staff of highly qualified Tutors. Fees are 
moderate, and may be paid by instalments if desired. 


@ SELF-EDUCATION COURSES are available in Economics, 
Economic History, Statistics, Foreign Languages, etc. 


* PROSPECTUS, giving full particulars, free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
60 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 








A Service for U.S. Clients 


@ Founded in 1887, U.C.C. provides tuition for the B.Sc. Econ. | A deposit account with us enables USS. book- 
7 purchasers to save time and money by buying 
direct from Britain. Books published in Britain, 

| if in print, can be sent by return of post. A deposit 

| of $25 paid into our account with the Chase 

| National Bank, New York City 15, allows you to 

| take advantage of this quick, trouble-free service. 


The Economists’ Bookshop, 
11-12 Clements Inn Passage, ’ dwych, London, 


W.C.2. 
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« « » the NEW illustrated monthly 


‘History 
TODAY 


designed for the general reader, edited by 
Peter Quennell and Alan Hodge, contains 
articles by many eminent historians and men 
of letters. The first number, including 
articles by 

G. M. YOUNG Cc. V. WEDGWOOD 
ERIC LINKLATER CHARLES SELTMAN 
will be on sale January 12th. Make certain 
of your copy by ordering from your usual 
bookseller or newsagent at 2/6d. per copy, or 
by subscription from the Publishers, price 
30/- per annum, post free. Or send for free 
descriptive leaflet to 


HISTORY TODAY 
72, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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The kind of man who 


gets his clothes at 


AUSTIN REEDS 
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He likes his formal clothes formal—and 
his others different—and he knows where 
he'll get exactly what he wants. He is 
the kind of person who reads The Listener. 
That’s why it carries Austin Reed ad- 
vertisements. That’s why, if the goods 
you sell appeal to this market, The 
Listener should be included in your 
advertising schedule. 


... 1s the kind of 


man who reads 


The Listener 


Member of the ABC 







All enquiries tw : 
Advertisement Dept., B.B.C. 
Publications, Broadcasting 
House, Portland Place, W.1 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Limitations of Controls 


(From a Correspondent) 


Washington, D.C. 

HE initial approach to the problem of imposing controls 

on the American economy was “hysterical, imitative 
and masochistic,” in the acid words of Mr Beardsley Ruml, 
the well-known economist. Now, six months after the Korean 
outbreak, some of the hysteria has diminished, but the urge 
for self-immolation and for reviving the techniques of 
control used during the last war continues unabated. 


The hysteria found its clearest expression last summer in 
the demand of Mr Bernard Baruch for complete and imme- 
diate wage and price control. Although this is now necessary 
and inevitable, it was not then, 
when Mr Baruch, ha: the Con- 
gress, and most of the people, 
demanded it. The danger was 
not merely that the economy would 
have been forced into a strait- 
jacket a year or so before the 
volume of military contracts re- 
quired it, but even more that price 
freezes probably would have been 
accepted as a substitute for, rather 
than a complement to, the other 
measures which attack the roots, 
and not the manifestations, of 
inflation. 


The danger has not been 
avoided completely. Some of the 
steps needed to deal with the real 
sources of inflation have been taken 
and some more are coming. But 
it is clear that they have been and 
will be insufficient, particularly in 
the field of taxation. Meanwhile, 
popular opinion clings to the 
belief that price and wage ceilings 
—if only they are applied at once 
and to everything—will hold the 


cost of living at its present 
levels. 


Some realistic action has been taken in the area of credit 
control. With the passage last autumn of the Defence Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System reinstated its wartime “ Regulation W ” on 
the extension of credit for instalment buying The first set 
of regulations was woefully inadequate, but they were quickly 
amended to prescribe minimum down payments considerably 
higher, and maximum maturity periods considerably shorter, 
than those which had previously prevailed for the hire pur- 
chase of motor vehicles, all heavy electrical household 
appliances, furniture and floor coverings. A sharp constric- 
tion in the booming second-hand car market, and anguished 
wails from dealers in the other products affected, are evidence 
that Regulation W is having a proper effect. 

The FRB also prescribed high down payments and a 


“Now, If That Was An Auto I'd Tell It To Stop” 






See 


uniform maturity period for housing credit extended by 
conventional lenders and by government agencies. The 
regulations were designed to reduce the building of new 
homes, running at an annual rate of 1,400,000 during the 
summer, to 800,000 or 850,000. Builders claim the effect 
will be to cut the rate to 600,000 or less before long. 


The National Production Authority, set up in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has the operating responsibility for 
seeing that materials and plant facilities are available for 
military orders. At the moment, this is child’s play because 
defence contracts are flowing at an unhappily slow and low 
rate. The NPA has issued the 
simplest sort of priority regulation, 
entitling the Defence Department 
and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to give their contracts a 
Defence Order (“DO”) rating. 
The producer is obliged to fill 
these orders first and may himself 
use the rating to require priority 
delivery to him of the necessary 
materials and components. 


The NPA has supplemented the 
priority system with some general 
limitation orders on inventories 
and some specific limitations on 
the use in non-military production 
of certain scarce materials. The 
following table shows their extent. 
The base period against which the 
cuts for early 1951 were measured 
is the first six months of 1950, 
when production was running, for 
the most part, at considerably 
lower rates than in the third 
quarter. 


As the volume of military con- 
tracts grows, existing restrictions 


Herblock in the Washington Post will be intensified and limitations 


will be placed on the number of 
automobiles and other articles that use a great deal of metal, 
which may be produced. By next summer or autumn, a 


Per cent of 


Base Period Consumption 
allowable for 
Material Non-Military Production 
January February March 
EUR cs che vicdnveeesehesteewes 100 80 80 
Copper :— . 

Brass and wire mill products 85 85 80 

Foundry products ......... 100 100 100 
Aluminium .......-..+++-06: 80 75 65 
Rubber :— 

New (natural and synthetic) 83 80 Not fixed 
MEE 5 os cce dag e snes sages 65 65 65 
CO. 6 oo ss beset res Set Ea 534 Complete allocation 
Cofambinm .. 05. seer ec ccees None None None 
Penn 5 cae snes > char ngecaces 80 80 80 
Cadmium. ......cceceseveces Use limited to specified products 
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controlled materials plan will be established, allocating the 
whole supply of steel, aluminium and copper. 

The application of price and wage ceilings on any reason- 
able and useful basis is rendered impossible by a monstrosity 
of a law. The Defence Production Act permits the imposi- 
tion of individual price ceilings, but it provides that, when- 
ever a ceiling is set, the wages of the workers in the industry 
concerned must also be fixed. But while selective price 
control is a theoretical possibility and even a desirable pre- 
liminary step to general control, selective wage control is not 


only unjust, but also unworkable, as long as there is mobility 
and freedom of labour. 


The law also makes general price and wage controls impos- 
sibie. In the first place it contains no authority for con- 
trolling rents, which account for about 13 per cent of the 
average citizen’s living cost. In so far as these are regulated 
at all, it is under another authority. In the second place, 
it prohibits the fixing of ceilings on agricultural commodi- 
ties at a price less than “ parity ” (a level for each farm pro- 
duct based on a ratio, very favourable to the farmer, with 
the prices of industrial products). Except for meat, cotton 
and wool, farm prices are far below parity at present. If 
the government attempted a general price-wage freeze, the 
worker would find his wages fixed while the future course of 
his rent would be in doubt and the future’ price of food, 
which accounts for about 40 per cent of his expenses, would 


be free to rise from perhaps 10 to 50 per cent before it could 
be stabilised. 


Obviously, the Administration must go to Congress for an 
amendment to make the law workable, and it is preparing 
to do so early this year. Meanwhile, partly in response to 
public and Congressional roars for action and partly because 
it helps recruit and train the necessary staff, the Economic 
Stabilisation Agency is starting with some selective controls, 
of which thoce in the automobile industry were the first. 
Given a modification of the law, the Agency will attempt 
to develop with labour a wage stabilisation plan, a 1951 
version of the wartime “Little Steel Formula,” and in a 
few months, for better or for worse, prices and wages will 
be controlled, as the current word has it, “ over-all.” 


Southern or Democratic ? 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN VIRGINIA] 


Tre South comes to the new Congress ready and able to 
make its weight felt in the Democratic Party. Almost half 
of the Democratic seats in the House and Senate are heid 
by Southerners. They provide the chairmen of key com- 
mittees in beth Senate and House. Unwilling themselves to 
take the responsibility of acting as spokesmen for the 
Administration, they have exercised an effective veto on the 
choice of a Senate majority leader to succeed that election 
casualty, Senator Lucas of Illinois. Senator McFarland of 
Arizona has won the post, not because of any particular 
ability or, indeed, energy on his part, but because he pleased 
the Southerners last spring by obstructing the passage of 
the Bill for a compulsory Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission, which would be particularly welcome to Negroes. 
It was understood that he hoped for reciprocal sympathy 
from Southern Senators for the reclamation project pending 
in his own state; Mr McFarland must run for re-election 
in 19§2. 

Southern strength in Congress is even greater than is 
indicated by the bare statistics. The Democrats who 
retained their seats on November 7th are not, from President 
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Truman’s standpoint, the most reliable members of the 
party. The shift that reduced the Democratic majority in 
the House from rinety to thirty-six and balanced the Senate 
on a knife edge removed a very high proportion of the 
members who were accustomed to go down the line for Fair 
Deal measures. One out of every four of them has now 
been retired to private life. 


* 


But the South’s place in the Congress is not the same as 
the South’s place in the Democratic Party. In 19§2, at the 
convention that nominates the party’s candidates for President 
and Vice-President, the votes that count will be electoral 
votes, based on population, and particularly the electoral 
votes of the northern and western states, whose political 
allegiance is doubtful. The South will hardly be in a 
position to name the party’s candidates. But, if Mr 
Truman is nominated again, it takes small gift for prophecy 
to predict that many Southerners will be looking for some 
other candidate to support. Yet what other candidate? The 
South, with its historic devotion to the Lost Cause, may 
get greater satisfaction than other regions out of a 
magnificent gesture, but magnificence is hard to keep up in 
the absence of political patronage. There is no adequate 
substitute even in the oil interests which those who have 
taken sample drillings insist are to be found under the 
States’ Rights, or Dixiecrat, movement of the 1948 election. 
Southerners would prefer to go where they may do them- 
selves some good. And as yet they have not discovered 
where that is. 

Emboldened by the fact that for the first time in many 
years a large turnout in the November election proved to be 
conservative, and by the further fact that the most significant 


' Of the Republican victories was that of Senator Taft, whose 


Southern connections are firmer than those of any other 
outstanding member of his party, Republican leaders are 
convinced that now is the time to summon Southerners to 
overcome their historic repugnance to a name. After all, 
there are only thirteen years to go until the centenary of the 
battle of Gettysburg, while Southerners have now been 
restive in the Democratic Party for a quarter of a century. 
Moreover, Texas, for the first time since the War Between 
the States, sent a Republican to Congress in a by-election 
earlier this year and there was an unprecedented Republican 
sweep in Pinellas County, Florida, in November. An even 
happier omen is that this autumn Maryland Republicans 
followed their 1948 success in the presidential contest by 
winning the governorship and breaking the Democratic 
Senator Tydings’ long tenure of office. In North Carolina 


and Oklahoma, also, new Republican strength was shown in 
certain districts. 


So, as its first major move in the 1952 campaign, the 
national executive committee of the Republican Party, early 
in December, appointed a committee to help Southern 
Republicans expand their organisation. Special emphasis is 
to be given to Virginia, Florida, Tennessee, Oklahoma and 
Texas—in the first three of these states, the combined 
Republican and Dixiecrat votes, in 1948, outnumbered those 
of the successful Democrats. With a Republican candidate 
such as General Eisenhower, or even Senator Taft, opposing 


** AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 


are written in the United States carry an indication 


to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
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up behind another party. 


Just what Mr James Byrnes, the new Governor of South . 
Carolina, and like-minded Southerners are planning for 1952 “Alling; the conservatism of 
It is probable that, under his guidance, 
they will act on a regional rather than a state-by-state basis. 
With the elimination of the liberal Senators Graham of 
North Carolina and Pepper of Florida the south-east is very 
like-minded, and it may not have been only the pressure of 
the national emergency that prevented the Speaker of the 
House, Mr Sam Rayburn of Texas, from attending the 
National Democratic Party’s annual fund-raising dinner in 
New York. There is little doubt, too, that conversations 
are going on with northern stalwarts, industrial and 
political, who are at odds with the present Administration— 
men like Mr Baruch and Mr Farley. The hopelessness of 
another venture along Dixiecrat lines seems to have been 


is not yet clear, 
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in the presidential fight, the nurgser of adequately demonstrated. 
Southerners who would slip across party lines and vote 
Republican is probably very considerable. But there is a 
difference between slipping across a line and openly lining 
And what is easy for a relatively 
anonymous voter is impossible for the party leaders to whom 
dissident Southern Democrats look. They must declare 


them. 


The top men in the state organisations have to choose their 
path with care. Today, they are nationally recognised as 
the Democratic Party in the South, with the emoluments, 
seniority, committee chairmanships and patronage which go 
with that position, and have much more than a name at 
The tie with the northern and western sections of 
the party can be stretched only so far and could hardly 
stand combination of a permanent nature with the pounded of three little related elements: the conservatism of 
the sea coast, that traces a proud ancestry to eighteenth- 
century feudalism and its ritual of family, station and 
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If the Southern leaders could 
induce the states to pass laws allowing them to serd to the 
electoral college spokesmen who were not committed to a 
particular presidential candidate in advance, the South 
might hold the balance of power in the college in 1952 ; it 
might then be able to bargain over the choice of President 
and Vice-President even though it could not itself choose 


There is a specialised group of Southerners who will always 
Support any party which takes a stand that they approve on 
the race issue. And when the issue is raised in national 
form, the South solidifies around that nucleus. 
the South’s conservatism is much more general. It is com- 


the mountains, with 


pioneering individualism; and the conservatism of the 
industry that has recently arrived and is only slightly 
counterbalanced by organised labour in the factory centres. 


So far, in the states where a liberal wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party is sufficiently well organised to compel attention, 
conservatives of all persuasions have tended to work 
together, crossing party lines in both directions. 
gubernatorial campaign of 1949 in Virginia, for instance, 
an open offer on the part of the state’s Republicans to help 
in the primary election in which the Democrats were choosing 
their candidate, openly welcomed by the nominee of the 
conservative Byrd machine, provided the margin necessary to 
beat the liberal Democratic candidate. 
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abandonment of the poll tax by Southern States—South 
Carolina is the latest to repeal it—the number of adult 
citizens who exercise their vote is growing larger. But 
up to a certain point a larger vote may very well remain a 
conservative vote and, if its various elenients get together, 
such a vote is likely to exercise a prolonged period of control. 


Since, especially in the cities, the Negro as well as the 
White vote is growing, the historic basis of the one-party 
system in the South, dating in most Stat_3 from the turn of 
the century, is wearing away at a time when most of the 
policies the Republican Party favours are more congenial 
to the articulate part of the South than the Administration’s 
Fair Deal. That is why the Republicans think they see a 
golden opportunity in 1952. But the leaders of the con- 
servative Democrats, though sorely tempted by the possible 
fruits of extending their collaboration with the Republicans 
beyond the floors of Congress, still cannot find either a home 
or a name in the Republican Party. 


American Notes 


Lame Duck Sitting 


The Eighty-first Congress paid the penalty for deserting 
Washington over Christmas by having to sit on New Year’s 
Day, in order to complete its work before the Eighty-second 
Congress took over on January 3rd. But the departing 
“ Jame duck ” members, who included such faithful Adminis- 
tration supporters as Senators Lucas, Tydings and Elbert 
Thomas, have the satisfaction of having hatched out an 
unprecedented number of Bills during their last session, one 
that is traditionally expected to be sterile. Their success is 
a measure of the heat generated in Washington by the inter- 
national crisis. 


When Congress settled down to business after the election, 
it found five Administration eggs in its nest. The Senate 
quickly threw out the Bill giving statehood to Hawaii and 
Alaska, but the other four have all been satisfactorily dealt 
with. Rent control, due to expire on December 31st, was 
extended until April, to give the new Congress an opportunity 
of deciding what should be done about it, now that building 
is once more restricted. Hungry Jugoslavia was sent $38 
million, out of funds already appropriated for Marshall aid 
to other countries, in order to strengthen its resistance to 
Russian pressure. In order to strengthen the United States’ 
own resistance to the same pressure, $20 billion was appro- 
priated in supplementary funds for the current fiscal year, 
bringing the total budget to $72 billion, of which almost 
$43 billion is for defence. Nearly $2 billion of the new appro- 
priation is for stockpiling, over $1 billion is for atomic energy 
expansion and the rest will be used to build up the armed 
forces. Finally, Congress earned a special pat on the head 
from the President by approving an excess profits tax, which 
will bring in about $3.3 billion in additional revenue, nearly 
as much as Mr Truman had hoped for from this source, but 
by no means all the new revenue that will be needed. 


The lame ducks also hatched out a few Bills for which the 
Administration had given up hope, notably one closing loop- 
holes in the anti-trust laws and another banning inter-state 
shipment of gambling machines. More important, the 
Eighty-first Congress decided that civil defence measures 
were too urgent to wait for its successor, and rushed through 
legislation authorising both the powers and the money ($3.1 
billion) which the federal government needs if it is to help 
state and local authorities prepare for atomic attack. One 
double-yolked request that the President sent to Congress 
as an after-thought, to supplement his emergency powers, 
was half addled. Congress has allowed him to negotiate 
military contracts that have been affected by rising prices, 
but has refused to permit him to reorganise government 
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departments without consulting it. Had the Eighty-first 
Congress not ended its career so characteristically, by reject- 
ing Mr Truman’s last request, the new Defence Production 
Administration might have been a real merger of the emer- 
gency agencies now scattered through various departments 
instead of only the co-ordinating body that it appears to be. 


* * * 


Republicans to the Rescue 


Mr Acheson assured the world in his New Year message 
that the United States would not desert its friends, whatever 
Mr Hoover and Senator Taft proposed, and he was seconded 
by the President. But the striking feature of the battle over 
“retreatism ” this week is that the initiative in rebuking Mr 
Hoover has passed to Republicans, to Mr John Foster Dulles, 
the Republican assistant to Mr Acheson, to Mr Dewey, 
who would have made Mr Dulles Secretary of State had the 
Republicans won in 1948, and to Senator Morse, who attacked 
his party’s isolationist with characteristic vigour. They lack 
the Congressional influence wielded by Senator Vandenberg 
in his great days, but their speeches suggest that the fault 
which runs down the centre of the Republican Party on 
foreign issues may split wide open on Mr Hoover’s Rock of 
Gibraltar. 


Mr Dewey appealed to the “ stark necessities of self-preser- 
vation” which demand strong allies, and to the need for 
bases overseas from which to launch the atomic bomb. It 
was Mr Dulles who delivered the most reasoned, if unsensa- 
tional, reply to Mr Hoover’s argument though, like Governor 
Dewey, he tactfully refrained from mentioning its author. 
One of his great services was to revive American confidence 
by recalling the massive record of achievement since 1945 ; 
by pointing out the weaknesses which underlie the apparent 
solidity of Communist conquests ; and by drawing attention 
to the great superiority of resources, both material and moral, 
possessed by the free nations, a superiority which would no 
longer hold if the United States abandoned its allies and made 
the Russians a gift of European industry and Middle Eastern 
oil. The mood that would plan a retirement behind a new 
Maginot Line, he said, carried within it the seeds of its own 
collapse. He agreed with Mr Hoover, however, that it was 
impossible to erect strong static defences everywhere and 
that there must be no more Koreas ; the power to retaliate 
was, he said, the ultimate deterrent. 


* * * 


This is the debate on foreign military commitments which 
should have taken place in the Senate when the Atlantic 
Treaty was discussed. Then, it would have caused no 
surprise ; now it creates the very defeatism abroad of which 
Mr Hoover complained, and of which, it must be admitted, 
many Americans seem convinced. The debate is certain to 
be taken up by the new Congress. A number of Congress- 
men are ready to criticise the sending of troops to Europe, 
either on the score that the West must first prove its deter- 
mination to save itself, or because it would leave the United 
States defenceless. On this issue, General Eisenhower’s 
views will be decisive, and in his recent statements there is 
nothing to suggest he will not be a tower of strength to the 
Administration. But his duties do not lie in Washington 
and, however great his personal influence, he will not be able 
to fight many of Mr Acheson’s battles with the critical 
Congress which assembled this week. 


* * * 
Defending the Dollar 


The Federal Reserve Board, in raising reserve require- 
ments for members of the system to the legal limit (except 


for banks in New York and Chi " reluctantly fired 
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reserve cities must now maintain reserves of 24 per cent 
against demand deposits, those in reserve cities 20 per cent, 
while country banks must hold 14 per cent. These member 
banks are only about half the total number of banks in the 
country, but they hold 85 per cent of the deposits. Increasing 
their required reserves by $2 billion in theory prevents the 
extension of some $12 billion in bank credit. 


The target of the new offensive is those bank loans which 
cannot be restrained by restrictions on mortgage or consumer 
credit. The loans of all member banks have increased by 
an estimated $7 billion since the Korean attack, raising 
demand deposits to a peak of over $100 billion. The weekly 
reporting member banks (that is, the larger of the member 
banks) alone, as the accompanying chart shows, have increased 
their total loans since the end of June by $5.6 billion, of 
which business loans accounted for $4.2 billion. Perhaps a 
quarter of this is due to the return of the cotton trade to 
private hands, now that the government need no longer 
support the price. But the rate of expansion is still unpre- 
cedented and the source of most of the recent expansion 
in the money supply. The federal budget, for the moment, 
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is innocent ; so far this year the government has been taking 
in more money from the public than it has been paying out. 


Both the effectiveness and the fairness of raising reserve 
fequirements are disputed. It is a crude credit weapon, 
which affects banks unequally ;. and, to the extent that it 
tightens credit at all, does not discriminate between loans 
which serve the national interest and those which undermine 
it. Moreover, Mr McCabe himself, the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve System, when asked earlier last month why 
reserve requirements were not raised, if the situation was so 
alarming, replied that most banks could easily meet the 
demand for more reserves by selling government securities. 
The recent slight increase in short-term rates will make this 
4 more costly operation, but as long as the commercial banks 
hold over $60 billion of government obligations, and the 
central ‘bank must support the market for them, the reserve 
fequirements weapon is blunted. Most banks had already 


set aside the necessary cash and bonds without restricting 
their loans. | 


_ The decision of the Federal Reserve does, however, under- 
line the serious view it takes of “ private deficit financing ” 
and of the banks’ failure to respond to its appeals to apply 
the brakes. For several months Mr McCabe has been urging 
the banks to restrict their loans and in particular to refuse 
hose requested for the building up of inventories or expan- 
Sion of non-defence production. But it is hard for a bank 
o refuse, on national grounds, a loan which is sound in 
self, when it knows hat the bank across the street may 


23 


not be so high-minded. The Federal Reserve Board is now 
urging all financial institutions to come to an agreement on 
the kind of loan which ought to be refused. Such an agree- 
ment, which otherwise would violate the anti-trust laws, is 
authorised by the Defence Production Act. 


* * . 


McCarthy’s Victims Fight Back 


One of the unexpected reverses of the election was in 
normally Democratic Maryland, where an unknown Republi- 
can, Mr Butler, defeated the well-known and respected 
Senator lydings. Mr Tydings had headed the investigating 
committee which castigated Senator McCarthy for his 
unsubstantiated charges of Communist influence in the 
government, but even so, because of the complications of 
Maryland politics, it is by no means certain that the Tydings 
defeat was a McCarthy victory. It is, however, certain that 
Mr Tydings was smeared with the McCarthy brush, notably 
by his opponent’s use of a faked “ composite ” picture, show- 
ing him in apparently friendly conversation with Mr Earl 
Browder, the notorious Communist. On this evidence that 
Mr Butler fought an unfair campaign, attempts have beeo 
made to prevent him taking his seat by Democrats who feat 
that they may be victims of the same type of misrepresenta- 
tion in 19§2. 

Mr Tydings has held aloof from this argument, but Mr 
Drew Pearson can be counted on to smear as good as he gets. 
His long-smouldering duel with Senator McCarthy came to a 
head recently in comparatively private combat at an exclusive 
club and was continued publicly on the Senate floor and in 
Mr Pearson’s newspaper column. Many agree with Mr 
McCarthy that Mr Pearson is “an unprincipled liar,” 
“fiendishly clever” and “a prostitute of journalism,” but 
his anti-Communist record seems clear. After Mr McCarthy 
had said that 

any store that stocks Adam hats ... is unknowingly con- 

tributing . . . to the cause of international Communism by 

keeping this Communist spokesman on the air, 

the Adam Hat Stores, who sponsored Mr Pearson’s news 
broadcasts, allowed his contract to lapse. The company 
maintains that it had already intended to do this but, once 
the principle of freedom of the press and the air appeared to 
be involved, Mr Pearson’s newspaper and radio colleagues, 
like Mr Tydings’s Senatorial ones, sprang to his defence to 
protect their own skins. 

The McCarthy touch can also be traced in the attempt to 
prevent the confirmation of Mrs Anna Rosenberg as Assistant 
Secretary of Defence, on the grounds that she had once been 
a member of a Communist club. Mrs Rosenberg, however, 
came through the Senate committee’s hearings with her 
reputation even brighter than before, and the case has since 
been proved to be one of mistaken identity. The Senate is 
much less happy about the five members appointed to the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, set up under the Internal 
Security Act to decide what is, and what is not, a Communist 
organisation. It is thankless work, especially since it will be 
carried on under the ever-critical eye of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. If the Senate refuses to confirm the present 
nominees, the President will have difficulty in finding others 
ready to sacrifice themselves. 


* * * 


Point Four’s Second Birthday 


It is almost two years ago that President Truman, in 
the “fourth point” of his inaugural address, lined up his 
plans for aid to the under-developed areas of the world 
alongside those for improving social conditions in the 
United States. Since then this “ bold new programme ” has 
had a less spectacular, but no more successful, career than 
its domestic counterpart. Now, however, the prospects for 
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the Fair Deal abroad, where it is a basic weapon against 
Communism, are better than those for the one at home, 
which will have to be drastically modified to make room for 
the rearmament programme. 


There are two main roads along which the Fourth Point 
is supposed to work towards its goal. First, it is intended 
to encourage private investment in backward regions. 
Second, and of more immediate importance, it is to supply 
technical assistance, especially in the fields of health, educa- 
tion, agriculture and transport. The first standard Point 
Four agreement, with Ceylon, was signed at the beginning 
of November. These agreements cover the general terms 
on which technical assistance will be given, and provide for 
the training of nationals of the country concerned as well 
as for the loan of American experts ; at present no funds are 
available for capital equipment, apart from the absolute 
minimum needed for demonstration purposes. Another 
general agreement was concluded with India last week, of 
special importance since it carried the programme into 
South Asia, and similar arrangements have been made with 
Brazil and Haiti. 


The agreement drawn up earlier with Iran was for 
specific projects fer rural aid, amounting to $500,000. Two 
of the first five projects under the general agreement with 
India are agricultural, and the others are concerned with 
child welfare and the development of water and mineral 
resources. The sum allotted for these and other possible 
Indian schemes during the current year is $1,200,000. Part 
of the $800,000 given to Brazil will be used to set up a 
Joint Commission for Economic Development ; altogether 
$11 million of Point Four funds have been set aside 
for the Western Hemisphere. The United States is con- 
tributing about $19 million this year to various Inter- 
American and United Nations technical assistance pro- 
grammes. This comes out of the $34,500,000 appropriated 
by Congress for Point Four and allied schemes during the 
current year, but the Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion is using some of its money for similar work, for example 
in Siam and various colonial dependencies. Both the 
Export-Import Bank and the World Bank also provide a 
certain amount of technical assistance to those applying 
for loans. 


When all these dispersed activities are gathered into the 
net, Point Four’s catch is more substantial than appears at 
first sight. But if it is to provide the maximum amount of 
nourishment for the under-developed areas, it is desirable 
that it should be more closely integrated than it is at present. 
This was recommended in Mr Gordon Gray’s report on 
foreign economic policies and his proposals in this field are 
now being considered, at the President’s request, by the new 
Advisory Board on International Development, headed by 
Mr Nelson Rockefeller. 


Shorter Notes 


Governor Dewey has kept his promise, made much of 
during the election campaign, to provide a state position 
for the Republican Senatorial candidate, Mr Hanley, should 
he fail to win one in Washington. Mr Hanley resigned his 
gubenatorial candidature, in which he might have been suc- 
cessful, to allow Mr Dewey to keep the place. Mr Hanley’s 
reward is the post of special counsel to the State Division 
of Veterans’ Affairs, at an annual salary of $16,000. In 
addition he will have a pension of about $4,000 a year for 
his past work as Lieutenant-Governor. 


* 


The US Government has increased its expenditure on 
stockpiling sevenfold compared with the 1950 fiscal year 
and has nearly trebled it during the current year. Congress 
has just added $1.8 billion to the 1951 appropriation for 
this purpose, bringing the total to over $3 billion. - 
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“THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Russian Tactics in Germany 


R. ADENAUER is at this moment considering in what 
D manner to reply to the letter sent to him on Decem- 
ber rst by the Premuer of the Soviet German Republic, Herr 
Grotewohl, proposing talks on the subject of German unity. 
It is almost certain that he will make some reply after 
examining all the data on the policy of the Eastern German 
leaders. In itself there seems nothing remarkable in the fact 
that one German politician may reply to another. >">verthe- 
less, if Dr. Adenauer should do so, it would be a landmark 
in the history of postwar Germany. The Federal Chancellor 
would be admitting the authority of the renegade Socialist 
in Eastern Berlin; and he may be giving the Communists a 
foothold which they will make every effort to enlarge. 


The first reaction of the Chancellor was to ignore this 
latest attempt by the government of the People’s Republic to 
assume equality with the Federal Republic. There is ample 
justification for doing so, The Federal Chancellor is the 
head of a freely-elected Government, now representing 50 
million Germans, living in one-third of German terri- 
tory, together with Western Berlin. In spite of all 
the limitations on the sovereignty of the Federal Republic, 
no one can justly claim that Dr Adenauer does not conduct 
an independent policy which represents the wishes of the 
majority of his people. What can be said of Herr Grotewohl? 
The most that can be conceded is that the organisation he 
represents is in effective control of the People’s Republic. 
In that sense it is a government; but it exists solely to execute 
the orders of the Politburo of the Socialist Unity Party, 
which is in turn the instrument of the Central Coramittee 
of the Bolshevik Party in Moscow. The territory over 
which it rules is not all of the country outside the Federal 
Republic, but only one-third of the present boundaries of 
Germany. The rest of Germany lies beyond the Oder- 
Neisse line, and the sole function of Herr Grotewohl in 
respect to this area is to affirm from public platforms that 
its frontiers are fixed for ever in the interests of peace. 

After a year during which the People’s Republic estab- 
lished itself by the customary methods of Communism, 
elections were held last October on a single list of candi- 
dates. It is quite possible that an overwhelming proportion 
of voters really did, as alleged, mark their crosses against the 
names of the approved candidates. Few are willing sense- 
lessly to make of themselves and their families when 
they are forced to vote openly in small factory or office 
units. “A man must live” is the precept upon which Com- 
munist election organisers successfully work in all countries 
where the power to withhold jobs—and the rations which 
go with them—is in their hands. It remains a fact, how- 
ever, that Herr Grotewohl’s rule rests solely upon fear, and 
he has no right whatever to claim equality with Dr. 
Adenauer. Nor is there any justification for his proposal— 
an echo of the Note sent by Moscow to the Western Powers 
—that an All-German Constituent Assembly should be set 
Up consisting of equal numbers of representatives from West 
and Eastern Germany. 

A few months earlier, a proposal of this nature would have 
met with ous rejection by the Bonn Government 


and with indifference by the people of the Federal Republic. 
It would in all probability never have been made. Russian 
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strategy for Germany, the Soviet German “ National Front ” 
had been trying to foment a resistance movement among the 
apathetic Western Germans, Dr Adenauer and Dr Schu- 
macher had been threatened with a violent end as traitors and 
war criminals. This campaign, like its predecessors, was a 
complete failure. At that time, the strongest appeal in the 
Soviet-sponsored propaganda for German unity was the offer 
of secure, long-term markets in Eastern Europe and in China, 
made to industrialists who were faced with the problem ot 
selling surpluses in highly competitive western markets. To 
all Western Germans, the idea of unity—unity, that is with 
the Pieck Republic alone—had little attraction. Daily reports, 
and the constant stream of refugees from the Soviet Zone told 
a forbidding tale of increasing terror against the capitalist 
bourgeoisie, arbitrary bullying by local party bosses, and a 
miserable standard of living for all but the privileged few. 
Only the young, neglected in the West and fostered in the 
East, felt drawn by Soviet German propaganda for limited 
unity of the two zones. To all Germans, and the millions of 
refugees in particular, the real meaning of “ unity” is the 
return of Germany’s lost territories east of the Oder-Neisse. 
And, as innumerable revisionist organisations make clear, the 
areas which would be comprised in a Germany reunited in 
accordance with their hopes would be Hitler’s “ Warthegau ” 
in Poland and the Sudetenland, as well as Silesia, East 
Pomerania, Danzig and East Prussia. In the period before 
Korea, however, even the revisionists had quietened down. 
About 2,500,000 of the 3,500,000 refugees of employable 
age had found work, leaving an unabsorbed mass of farmers, 
professional men and servants of the Hitlerite regime. An 
extraordinary number had enriched the West by setting up 
new factories and crafts. 


Two Nations 


So the cleavage between the two Germanies became 
real; instead of being an artificial barrier imposed by 
foreigners, the Elbe had become the dividing line between 
two countries, inhabited by people who were increasingly 
strange to one another. The urge for unity between the two 
rump Germanies lived on chiefly among the two groups who 
had their chief strength in the Soviet Zone—the Protestant 
Church and the Social-Democrat Party—and of these, the 
leadership of the Social-Democrat Party were immunised to 
Communist blandishments by the fate of their colleagues 
in the Soviet Zone. 


Korea and its aftermath, western rearmament, have com- 
pletely changed this situation. Now, for the first time, Soviet 
German propaganda can offer a straightforward alternative 
with a specious ring of truth about it: “ Unity and peace— 
or division and war.” With Russian-made tanks invading the 
territory of an American protectorate, and Americans pressing 
for the rearmament of Western Germany, fear of war makes 
the Germans listen more attentively to the Russian talk of 
peace. Like the French, the Persians, and ali other peoples 
who are resisting Communism with American aid, they hear 
that all they need do for salvation is to force the Americans 
to withdraw. Constantly, they heard the famous message 
from Stalin to President Pieck in which the leader of the 
nation which had (according to Moscow) beaten them single- 
handed, had affirmed that, together, the Germans and 
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Russians could safeguard peace for ever. The Americans, so 
Soviet propaganda runs, are the only aggressors now and in 
the future ; but without the Germans as cannon-fodder they 
cannot lift a finger in Europe. Franz Dahlem, one of the 
Socialist Unity Party leaders, has directly replied to Western 
Germans who oppose remilitarisation but fear the Russians. 
The Soviet Union, he has declared, will never enter Western 
Germany “ unless it were itself attacked.” But, for Moscow’s 
purpose, German neutrality is not enough. The Germany 
from which American troops have departed must be linked 
by a treaty of friendship and mutual economic aid with the 
Soviet Union, and must carry out the basic political pro- 
gramme of the Soviet Zone. Moscow cannot depart from 
the principle: “ Who is not for us is against us.” 

Dahlem, in an appeal, addressed specifically to the middle 
classes, professional soldiers and future conscripts of Western 
Germany, dealt with the “ many nationally-minded ‘officers 
who hold the fanciful idea that, as remilitarisation could not 
be stopped in any case, there might in the event of war be 
another Tauroggen.” There have, indeed, been many refer- 
ences of late to the example of Yorck von Wartenburg, who 
in 1812 led his army over to the Russians against Napoleon 
on the eve of battle. But, said Dahlem with irrefutable 
logic, “ to think of a future Tauroggen means to indulge in 
a fateful passivity and to forget that by that time Western 
Germany would have become a graveyard.” 


The threats and promises which issue from the Soviet 
Zone contain a large element of bluff. It is, moreover, much 
more simple to separate the bluff from the serious threats 
in this section of the Russian sphere than elsewhere, for the 
Elbe forms no effective iron curtain. Germans can contrast 
the grandiose talk of the Communist leaders with the acute 
poverty of their Eastern German compatriots. Percentages 
of production can be set against eye-witness accounts of a 
life bare of the simplest necessities. It is, however, possible 
that, while the bluff about Eastern German prosperity may 
fail in the West, the efforts to intimidate the Western 
Germans may not be without result. As in Czechoslovakia, 
or Nazi Germany, the Communists benefit from the ordinary 
citizen’s argument: “If I keep in with the Communists and 
the democracies win, nothing will happen to me. But the 
other way round, and I may be hung.” For this reason, 
despite its bluff, the law against “ warmongers ” pronounced 
recently from Eastern Berlin may have some effect. This 
outrageous measure, which threatens ruin, imprisonment or 
death to anyone in Western as well as Eastern Germany who 
opposes the “peace campaign,” or who even prepares to 
oppose it, has been proclaimed for the purpose of impressing 
the citizens of the Federal Republic with the might of 
Russia’s German satellite. The series of executions and life 
sentences which is now starting in the Eastern Republic is 
intended to drum home the lesson of what would happen 
once the Communist writ were to run in the West. 


It is small wonder that friends of Western Europe in Bonn 
are filled with forebodings about the effect of making even 
the smallest concession to Herr Grotewohl. In the back- 
ground there lurks the fear that the Western Powers may one 
day offer up Germany as the price of agreement with Moscow 
in the rest of the world. At the same time, it is impossible 
for German ministers to refuse to meet other Germans, to 
discuss an objective on the face of it so patently desirable 
as unity and a peace treaty, when the main antagonists are 
prepared to sit down together at a round table. 


Fresh Start in New Guinea 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


Last week the conference at The Hague between the Dutch 
and Indonesians to settle the question (primarily one of 


prestige) of New Guinea’s future finally broke down—- 


although Mr Rum, the Indonesian Foreign Minister, had 
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flown all the way back to Jakarta for two days in the middle 
of the month to consult his government. This means that 
Western New Guinea remains, at least for the time being, 
entirely in Dutch hands, It means, too, that the Dutch are 
under a strong moral obligation to develop this large and 
primitive country and to assist its people. 


The western half of New Guinea—the eastern half is 
Australian—has been under Dutch administration since 1897, 
as part of the Netherlands East Indies. Up till the end of 
1948 very little was accomplished, principally because the 
Government did not see its way to making the necessary 
extensive survey of a country which looked so unpromising 
and unprofitable. Now circumstances have changed 
and, since December, 1949, when New Guinea became an 
autonomous territory within the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Holland has seriously undertaken to develop its 151,789 
square miles of territory and to push on with assisting its 
1,000,000 native inhabitants. The Government frankly 
admits having more or less neglected this part of its colonial 
empire up till now. 

With this new purpose in view the budget for current 
expenses, which did not exceed 18 million Indonesian 
guilders during the years 1948 and 1949, was raised to some 
48 million Netherlands guilders for 1950. Of this sum 25.8 
million are intended for technical and economic purposes 





and 4,000,000 for public health and social services. The 
autonomous government of New Guinea is able to meet part 
of these outgoings from its own revenue ; a deficit of 23.3 
million guilders will be made up by the Dutch Treasury. 
Apart from this, however, special expenditure is still neces- 
sary for reconstruction and renewal, as a result of damage 
done during the Second World War. The Netherlands 
Government has in principle decided upon the sum of 3c 
million guilders for the construction—within the next three 
years—of a modern seaport at Hollandia, the capital, and the 
building of houses and offices there. At present the little 
town only consists of a miserable collection of old Nissen 
huts. The Governor, Dr Van Waardenburg, lives in the only 
decent house—a. wooden building erected for General 
MacArthur during the war. 


Although the Dutch budgetary position is far from 
happy, it may reasonably be expected that the Netherlands 
will substantially increase its contribution to New Guinea 
for 1951, and that the budget for current expenses will be 
over 60 million guilders for the coming year. If the new 
development of the country is to be a success, large private 
investments will also be needed. 


A very great difficulty, however, is the shortage of labour. 
administrative, technical and manual. To begin with, educa- 
tion will have to be extended. In 1949 there were only 531 
schools, attended by 25,883 pupils, that is, 10 per cent of 
the registered population—although this compares with only 
4 per cent in Java itself in 1938. The problem of manual 
labour is the most serious. In order to open up this country 
roads must be built ; at present there are hardly any. Trans- 
port is largely by river, which is limited owing to the many 
rapids, and by air, which is too costly. 
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It has already been proven that no more than Io to 
20 per cent of the native population can be employed. As 
soon as more than this number is removed from the villages 
the local economy, based on the family, is apt to disintegrate ; 
besides, although the Papuan is intelligent and quite skilful, 
he has not yet adapted himself to regular work. Nor are there 
any artisans. Chinese inhabitants do not amount to more 
that 1 per cent of the population and are mostly concerned 
with trade ; in most other parts of the eastern world there 
are always Chinese carpenters, cobblers, blacksmiths, 
launderers, and so on. Hence there are great possibilities for 
immigration, which indeed the Governor hopes to begin 
within the next five years. But here, too, there is a vicious 
circle owing to the housing problem. 


Another difficulty in the building of roads is the nature 
of the soil and the vegetation ; along the coast, where there 
are extensive swamps, the vegetation consists mainly of the 
sago-palm, which provides the indigenous staple food. The 
roots of these trees are so tough that even a bulldozer 
crumples up on them like a sardine tin. The great rainfall, 
too, necessitates most intensive upkeep. If there were a 
good road system, New Guinea could now be self-supporting 
in rice production. 

The first attempt at agricultural and horticultural coloni- 
sation in 1928 entirely failed owing to a surprising lack of 
planning and organisation. Now there are regulations for 
immigration with the result that there are already several 
settlements which are a paying proposition, although some 
authorities are of opinion that better results might be 
obtained by a co-operative system. New Guinea provides 
many other possibilities. Already the Netherlands New 
Guinea Petroleum Company (a subsidiary of Shell) is in full 
production. Of minerals, several may be mentioned : coal, 
nickel, bauxite, probably some gold and a possibility of 
uranium. Prospecting is now being undertaken by regular 
expeditions organised by the Government, while a systematic 
exploration of the whole territory is shortly to be carried out 
in order to expand agriculture. 


New Zealand Government’s 
First Year 


[FROM OUR NEW ZEALAND CORRESPONDENT] 


A series of critical but friendly editorial reviews has marked 
the completion of the first year of office of the National Party 
Government in New Zealand. The fact that the end of the 
first year has coincided approximately with the end of the 
first Parliamentary session under Mr S. G. Holland’s leader- 
ship as Prime Minister has enabled the reviewers to fortify 
their comments with actual comparison of election promise 
and legislative performance. 


A digest of these opinions shows that some observers 
believe that Mr Holland has been over-inclined to claim 
mandates for numerous unrelated legislative acts during the 
session, and that he may have attempted too much in the 
first of the three sessions of about five months each into 
which each New Zealand Parliament is customarily divided. 
One critic reminds him that “the bulk of the electors do 
not vote on the details of an election campaign ; they con- 
centrate rather on a few principles or have private grudges 
which they work off at the ballot box.” 


But in some matters for which a definite mandate could 
be claimed Mr Holland has been obliged to modify his pre- 
election intentions. When he made his successful bid for 
office in November, 1949, after Labour had been in power 
for 14 years, he based his financial and economic policy on 
forecasts of falling world prices. The war in Korea, the 
still rising cost of living, and high wool prices with their 
inflationary dangers have made Mr Holland and his party 
realise that their policy must be flexible—that it is being 
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shaped almost daily by new events, internal and external, 
which were not foreseen a year ago. Already the party has 
had to modify its views on subsidies, and, in spite of con- 


siderable progress, it has not yet been able to remove all 
import controls. 


Some of the election policy has proved to be impetuously 
conceived apart from these considerations of changed world 
conditions. For instance, the Government has had to 
abandon its election promise to “ reorganise the National 
Airways Corporation into a public corporation by offering a 
portion of the capital, not to exceed 49 per cent, for public 
subscription.” The actual decision has been to sell the 
corporation “lock, stock and barrel.” And the election 
promise to “make the pound go further” has frankly had 
to be abandoned. 


The Government has been criticised in some quarters for 
its decision (effective from the end of 1950) to abolish the 
Legislative Council and to reintroduce capital punishment. 
Although legislation on the latter subject was passed by what 
was claimed to be a free vote of the House, there is a 
suspicion that, in effect, the vote was disciplined because the 
Labour Party opposed the re-innovation, but the National 
Party, with the exception of one member, voted for it. 


However, by and large, the Government is being credited 
with a useful record of achievement in its first session. 
Many of the Bills have been of minor departmental impor- 
tance. But on the whole the trend has been to clear the 
way for an order in which enterprise and self-reliance will 
be encouraged. As for foreign and Commonwealth services, 
Mr Holland can be confident that he fully represents the 
country’s opinion on the questions likely to arise. 


Indian Motives in Nepal 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


Major constitutional reforms have just been announced for 
Nepal, after pressure from India and protracted negotiations 
in Delhi. These reforms include a constituent assembly to 
be elected by adult suffrage before the end of next year and 
a change in the composition of the government meanwhile. 
Pandit Nehru, the Indian Prime Minister, has also had his way 
in securing the return of King Tribhuvana to the Nepalese 
throne. This was not what the King originally wanted. He 
had long schemed and endeavoured to live outside Nepal, 
and there is little probability even now that of his own accord 
he desires to go back. He is at present living incommunicado 
in the New Delhi palace of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 


It is not yet quite certain how these measures will affect 
an invading army which is still in control of Biratnagar and 
has the open use of a lateral railway in Bihar State, whereby 
it can bring up men and arms against the Nepalese, who 
have to march on foot. This army is under “ General” 
Mahabir who, together with another exiled Rana, has bought 
jute interests in Calcutta at well above the market price. 
(Biratnagar possesses a hydro-electric plant and jute, cotton 
and sugar mills.) Owing to the autonomy of Indian states, 
except in a few matters—which, however, include communi- 
cations—it is easy for India to turn a blind eye to events in 
Bihar ; and it is notable that in the early stages of revolt 
Bihar state lorries were used and frontier officials appeared 
to co-operate with the invaders, at least until the Bihar 
Finance Minister appeared upon the scene. 


India’s apparent toleration of an invasion from its own 
soil and its keen desire to return an unwilling King to an 
unwilling country may possibly be attributable to Delhi’s 
active concern in the affairs of all states on its frontiers. How 
far it will go in ensuring its own security is open to doubt, 
but there is certainly no possibility that a democratic system 
can suddenly be instituted in a land where communication 
between village and village scarcely exists. The observable 
happiness of the people of Nepal is almost certainly due to 
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their archaic, or arcadian, unconsciousness of any government 
at all. More logical motives for India could be found in a 
desire to create in Nepal conditions that would provide excuse 
before the world for yet another occupation of territory. 
Such motives need not be limited to the strategic, although 
there is obvious advantage to India in being established in 
the fortifiable foothills of the Himalayas, with a surrounding 
population of potentially excellent soldiers who might prove 
loyal to Tribhuvana upon finding such employment. 


Another and possibly stronger set of motives are economic. 
There are, as is no secret, 6,000 square miles of forest in 
Nepal containing not only valuable timber for pharmaceutical 
and other uses, but also natural indigo and even natural jute. 
The latter is an obvious temptation to India instead of the 
jute areas lost to Pakistan. Quantities of rice and vegetables 
are also grown in Nepal which would assist in solving India’s 
food problem. There are sulphurous springs, and oil has been 
seen on lakes and rivers, if not at Biratnagar, more certainly 
north and north-west of Katmandu. Continual gold- 
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washing from the Naraini river has provided a livelihood for 
many and may indicate the presence of workable gold 
deposits. Other suspected minerals may include cobalt, 
antimony, silver, manganese and, possibly, jewels. The Ranas 
have permitted no exploitation by outside capital and no real 
exploration has been undertaken. Nepal, in fact, has much, 
and may have more, that India wants. India’s eventual aim 
may be to gain strategic control and to promote the economic 
development of Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. Strategic 
control over the latter two has already been effected. 


Nepal has an especial pride in its sovereignty, in the 
undoubted achievements of the Rana regime within their 
limits and in the voluntary aid given over a long period to 
the sub-continent’s defence. India could not, in many ways, 
have desired a better neighbour, and, apart from Tribhuvana’s 
return, the Ranas themselves have recently expressed willing- 
ness to take practical steps towards constitutional reform. 
Some of Delhi’s apparent high-handedness may ultimately 
be explained by the argument that the King descends from 
a family of Rajput, and therefore of Indian, princes, whose 
senior branch still rules in Udaipur. 


Sharing-out Europe’s Coal 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


UNTIL seven months ago, the main task of the coal com- 
mittee was the allocation of West German coal exports, and 
of such other European coal as the producers had not already 
disposed of. By the spring of 1950 it seemed that the period 
of shortage was over. The producing countries were 
frightened of a return to prewar conditions of violent 
fluctuations of demand and price and would have preferred 
the continuation of some form of international control ; on 
the whole, the consuming countries had little objection to 
this, provided that it was done openly. But the Americans 
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were hostile to any scheme by which producers might get 
together to maintain a high price and under strong American 
pressure, all countries, including Germany, returned to a 
free market. 


With the apparent dawn of a coal surplus and the end of 
control, the consumers sat back and waited for prices to fall 
lower. They waited so effectively that the producers, seeing 
stocks piling up at the mines, restricted production, and by 
the end of the summer, some 3,000,000 tons had been lost. 
Korea brought about a transformation with intensive stock- 
piling at a time when the stocks which had been deliberately 
run down would have to be replenished in any case. 


The November meeting of the coal trade subcommittee 
(the body which has succeeded the old allocations sub- 
committee. and allocations working party) in Geneva showed 
European import requirements of nearly 19.5 million tons of 
coal and coke for the first quarter of 1951, and export 
availabilities of about 14 million tons, while these 
were no rules as to how obvious inequities in dis- 
tribution should be corrected. The problem was then dis- 
cussed by the OEEC in Paris, whence, after some stormy 
and unhelpful meetings, it returned to Geneva just a week 
before Christmas—by which time the protagonists were even 
stiffer and crosser than they had been before. The unseason- 
able atmosphere was not improved by the receipt of a tele- 
phone message that the British Cabinet had decided to curtail 
exports for the first quarter of 1951 by 1,000,000 tons. 
Despite the fact of British imports of American coal and 
British fuel rationing, the cry of perfidious Albion went up. 


Some countries with strong bargaining powers, such as 
Sweden, already had contracts and did not appreciate 
attempts to make them surrender coal to the weak and pos- 
sibly foolish, such as the Greeks, the Jugoslavs and the 
Italians, who had none. However, some sort of order was 
eventually produced, mainly as a result of the personal efforts 
of the British chairman, Mr John Brook, who used bludgeon 
methods with great success and more or less refused to let 
the subcommittee go until some kind of agreed solution had 
been found. At least for the next three months the Luxem- 
burg railways will continue to run, industry will be possible 
in Jugoslavia and Italy and the Greeks will not freeze to 
death. 


Of the 13.5 million tons of coal and coke which will make 
up the European trade for the first three months of 1951, 
Germany is supplying about 50 per cent, Poland about 20 
per cent, France about 11 per cent, Britain about 7.5 per 
cent. Despite German mutterings about the impossibility of 
increasing production under the Ruhr Authority, produc- 
tion is rising, but the bulk of the 3,600,000 tons, which are 
now required to bridge the gap until April, must come from 
the United States, although shipping difficulties make it 
obvious that this quantity cannot be moved. 


The ECA is now negotiating with the Maritime Com- 
mission of the USA for the chartering of American Govern- 
ment “ mothballed” merchant tonnage. It is estimated that 
something like 135 ships would be needed, and about 70 
are in sight. With a rough cost of $25,000 per ship for 
“ demothballing,” charterers must show that they have 
orders for at least three round trips to Europe. It is also 
probable that the jump in shipping rates from about $4.50 
a ton to $9 will bring in other miscellaneous tramp shipping, 
but there does not seem to be the smallest chance that all 
the 3,600,000 tons can be moved. 


Meanwhile, a tug of war is going on between Geneva and 
Paris as to which shall deal with coal allocations in the 
future. OEEC has only its commodity committee to deal 
with the matter and is hamstrung by its rule of unanimity 
and the fact that the commodity committee’s recommenda- 
tions are subject to review. Geneva has the machi which 
worked smoothly in the past, and there is the additional 
advantage that Polish coal will continue within the scheme 
if it is run from Geneva. ; 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income 
for life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money. 


(For residents im some countries payments are exempt rom U.K, tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 
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19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 
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Over 10,000 work in this 


“IDEAS 


The “ Ideas Department ” of the Hoover 
Organisation numbers over 10,000 men 
and women — for the entire staff is eager 
to improve efficiency, and ideas and sugges- 
tions are always welcomed from any source, 
down to the youngest apprentice. 

Suggestion boxes are placed in each 
section of each factory, and every week 
large numbers of suggestions are received. 
Contributions also come, of course, from 
members of the sales organisation and 
others whose work is away from the factory. 

All suggestions which are put into effect 
a very considerable number — win 
awards for those who submit them. Sugges- 


CAMBUSLANG, SCOTLAND 


DEPARTMENT” 


tions are of many kinds. Some are of a 
technical nature — for improving Hoover 
products or methods of manufacture; some 
deal with organisation and administration; 
some are concerned with staff activities, 
and so on. 

The suggestions are not only valuable in 
themselves but are a further indication of 
the friendly and intelligent co-operation 
that has always existed between Hoover 
staff and management. 


HOOVER LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Electric Cleaners and Washing 
Machines, F.H.P. Motors, Plastic Commutators, etc. 
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: The Sudanese and Their 


Future 


Durinc the current Anglo-Egyptian conversations, the 
question of the defence of Egypt has almost exclusively filled 
the headlines. The second item on the agenda—the future of 
the Sudanese—has, of course, stirred greater attention in 
Khartoum. The Sudan is often cited, aptly enough, as a 
happy land that is making its way by reasonable and 
efficient stages towards a future of its choice. But the 
visitor during December was sharply reminded that even a 
land so well insulated by deserts is not immune from mid- 
20th century fevers. He witnessed its Legislative Assembly 
at sixes and sevens over the right course to independence. 
And in Christmas week, he was compelled by strikes to 
make his own hotel bed and to fly when he would have 
liked to travel by train. Manifestations of uncertainty and 
unsettlement prevail both on the political and on the labour 
front. 


The political scene presents much the brighter of the two 
pictures. The British are practised at teaching the pattern 
of responsible government to under-developed peoples, but 
less well versed in introducing them to trade union rules. 
The Sudan Legislative Assembly set up in 1948 has on the 
whole worked well. It consists of 75 members, only ten of 
whom are nominated, and only five of whom are British. 
Its debates ‘suggest that a quite considerable number of the 
elected members base their judgment on common sense, not 
prejudice—a refreshing change from-the practice in most 
Middle Eastern parliaments. Unfortunately the members 
themselves, not to mention the local public that crowds 
the gallery, know too little of kindred countries to realise 
the extent of this blessing. They are unaware of the pitfalls 
that they ought to strive to avoid. The sobriety of their 
proceedings so far is due largely to the fact that one large 
group—the National Front that favours some sort of link 
or union with Egypt—boycotted the 1948 elections and so 
holds no seat in the Assembly. It is also helped by the 
example unobtrusively set by one or two sage and tactful 
British debaters. 


Nevertheless the Assembly is as yet ill-equipped to stand 
up to the buffets of real controversy. In November, as a 
result, primarily, of King Farouk’s abrupt demand for the 
end of the Anglo-Egyptian condominium, the Umma party 
(which is the anti-Egyptian body that provides the bulk of 
the Assembly members) laid its plans. for lodging a claim to 
complete self-government by 1952. The principal sponsors 
of the move were also inspired by. the news from Lake 
Success of imminent independence for Libya and self- 
‘government for Eritrea. . But the proposition they put for- 
ward in the Assembly on December 13th was too vaguely 
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conceived to command universal approbation even among 
party members. Did they mean complete independence, o; 
self-government subject to retention of the Anglo-Egyptian 
condominium ? Even the urban representatives from the 
Northern Sudan seemed unsure. The rural and southern 
members—the latter of whom are not Arab, and are often 
not Moslem either—declared that the country would 
not be ready for such a step for years, and that they 
could not accept a regime in which the educated northerner 
would govern tribal lands of which he knew nothing. After 
hot debate, reason prevailed and the problem was deferred 
until members could consult their constituencies. The issue is; 
postponed; but the incident is proof that the country is 
divided not only as between the Umma and the National 
Front—which is, broadly speaking, a cleavage between the 
followings of its two great religious leaders—but upon the 
issue of affiliation with Egypt. It is also divided as between 
the urban protagonists of independence now, and the rural 
advocates of independence only in good time. 


Flimsy Pretexts for Strikes 


The current labour troubles. are serious because they are 
more difficult to diagnose and to prescribe for. During 1950, 
strikes have been a national pastime. Their most distressing 
manifestation has been in schools, where the Egyptian habit of 
turning students into political rowdies has made some alarm- 
ing strides. In November, the country’s 45 trade unions, 
formerly the “Sudan Workers’ Congress,” set themselves 
up in Khartoum as the “Sudan Trade Union Federation.” 
But this newly named body has unfortunately begun its 
career with attempts to further causes that have nothing to 
do with industrial disputes. For instance, it gave support to 
a mutiny which started in Kordofan province over the quality 
of secondary school dinners; it also threatened an attempt 
to obstruct the amendment by the Assembly of the Defence 
of the Sudan Ordinance which provides the Government 
with exceptional powers in the event of emergency. Only 


one recent strike—by railway firemen—has had to do with 
conditions of work. 


The flimsy pretexts upon which the workers are downing 
tools has caused much questioning as to whence the impetus 
comes, Is it from Russia ? This is unlikely. Or from Egypt ? 
—which affords no good example of the way to behave. Pro- 
Egyptian papers openly support the strikers, pro-Egyptian 
lawyers are ready to defend them in court ; some Egyptian 
largesse is certainly entering their pockets. But part of the 
impetus undoubtedly comes from the heady effect of receiv- 
ing new rights without understanding their purpose. The 
prospect for 1951 is not all plain sailing. For disagreements 
inside the Sudan tend to exacerbate the differences that 
emerge during Anglo-Egyptian conversations. They give 
Egyptians cause to complain that Britain is engineering inde- 
pendence movements, and Britons cause to suspect Egyptian 
stimulus to grumblers. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Sterling Area and Defence 


{= agenda for the current meeting of Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers in London is reported to be 

antly political rather than economic. It will 
be surprising, however, if the emerging problem of 
maintaining the cohesion of the sterling area—a problem 
that is likely to assume considerable importance during 
1951—<does not cast some shadow across the conference 
table. For the rearmament economics of 1951 are likely 
to heighten difficulties that were already causing concern 
in Britain even before the invasion of Korea. 

The essence of the emerging threat to sterling area 
cohesion lies in the extraordinary improvement of the 
external payments accounts of nearly all the Dominions 
in the last eighteen months. Up to the time of sterling’s 
devaluation in September, 1949, the independent over- 
seas members of the Commonwealth, taken as a group, 
benefited very greatly from the operation of the two 
cardinal principles of the sterling area club—the prin- 
ciple of pooled hard currency reserves and the principle 
of free capital movements. Since devaluation, however, 
these two principles have imposed sacrifices upon them 
and benefits upon Britain. According to estimates in the 
current issue of The Banker, the overseas sterling area 
had a net deficit of £752 million in the three years 
between January, 1947, and December, 1949 ; this was 
financed as to £632 million by an outflow of capital 
from Britain and as to £120 million by net drawings 
on sterling balances. The accompanying table shows 
how sharply the trend had altered by the first half of 
this year. 

Moreover, this table underestimates the extent of 
the turn-round in the fortunes of the independent 
members of the area. In the three years to the end of 
1949, the Colonial Empire was a net lender on sterling 
balances to the extent of £32 million and a net con- 
tributor to the central dollar pool to the extent of $250 
million ; it increased this creditor status in the first half 
of 1950, when its sterling balances ran up by £46 million 
and its dollar surplus amounted to $151 million. This 
improvement, though impressive, was not of the same 
startling order of magnitude as that recorded by the 
independent members of the sterling area. In the three 
years to December, 1949, these independent members 
had shown a dollar deficit of $2,088 million, and had 
run down their sterling balances by £159 million despite 
the outflow of sterling capital towards them ; in the first 
half of 1950 they ran a dollar surplus of $28 million and 
increased their sterling balances by £154 million. It 
would not be surprising if this sudden change of role 
from borrower to creditor brought with it a change of 
the Dominions’ attitude to the advantages of sterling 
area membership in its present form. 


The problem is accentuated by the fact that the 
current volume of sterling area aid to Britain, and the 
expected volume of that aid in 1951, is likely to be 
much greater than the volume shown for the first half 
of 1950 in the table. The first and most obvious reason 


for this is, of course, to be found in the trend of com- 
modity prices. In 1949 five commodities alone—wooi, 
jute, rubber, tin and cocoa—accounted for over 55 per 
cent of the overseas sterling area’s exports to dollar 
countries ; they must have accounted for an even greater 
proportion of the exports to the dollar area in both the 
first and second halves of 1950, for American purchases 
of all of them, except tin, have increased. The weighted 
average price of these five commodities was about 65 
per cent higher in the second half of 1950 than in 
the first half. If it can be assumed that the volume of 
trade between the overseas sterling area and dollar 
countries remained unaltered in the second half of 1950 
and that prices of both imports and exports rose by 65 
per cent, then the overseas sterling area’s surplus with 
the dollar area since June would have increased from 
£65 million in the first half-year to fully £105 million in 
the second. The likely increase, however, must have been 
larger than this ; first, because prices of primary pro- 
ducts have risen more sharply than prices of manufac- 
tured goods (that is, the terms of trade have moved in 
favour of the overseas sterling area) and, secondly, 
because a bigger volume of primary products has been 
exported. The actual dollar surplus of the overseas 
sterling area in the second half of 1950 may well have 
been nearer {120 million. 


* 


The overseas sterling area’s pattern of trade with 
continental Europe is broadly similar to that with the 
dollar area. Europe’s purchases of sterling area tin have 
perhaps risen more steeply in 1950 than those of the 
United States. Commonwealth sales of wool and jute 
to European countries, however, were smaller in the 
second half of the year than in the first half and even 
smaller than in the second half of 1949. In wool, the 
sharp rise in prices will have more than offset the decline 
in volume, but in jute the total value of sales may have 
been no more than in the first six months of 1950. In 
contrast, exports of rubber and tin to Europe have been 
much larger in the second half than in the first half of 
the year ; indeed, purchases of rubber from Malaya have 
more than doubled. If trade experience with Latin 
America and other areas has been similar to that with 
Europe, the overseas sterling area’s balance with the 
“rest of the world” (as defined in the table) is likely 
to have been of the order of £150 million in the second 
half of 1950, compared with {£95 million in the first 
half. As some offset to this, however, the overseas ster- 
ling area’s deficit with Britain probably increased from 

80 million to over £100 million. If these estimates are 
of the right order of magnitude, net lending to Britain 
by the overseas sterling area may have risen from £145 
million in the first half of 1950 to over £230 million 
in the second half. 

Comparable estimates for 1951 can clearly be no more 
than guesses. Much will depend upon whether intet- 
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national allocation schemes are introduced promptly for 
sterling area products, upon the nature of such schemes, 
and also u how effectively the civilian use of 
these goods 1s restricted in Britain, the United States and 
Western Europe in the coming months. This doubt 
overlays other doubts about the future of prices and of 
production. Wool prices might conceivably surpass even 
the new records established last month, whereas rubber 
prices—at least in the second half of 1951—are likely 
to be much lower than in the second half of 1950. But 
for the purpose of this article perhaps the best assump- 
tion is that commodity prices in general will not rise 
significantly above their current levels during the 
coming year. On that basis, the overseas sterling area’s 
trading balance would depend mainly upon the volume 
of its exports. The volume of wool exports will decline 
somewhat now that the stocks accumulated during the 
war years have been liquidated. Rubber production 
in the sterling area may expand—but not very sharply, 
for the major increase in world supplies will come from 
Indonesia—while tin production is also unlikely to 
show any marked change. On the other hand, larger 
jute and cocoa crops can be expected. These conjectures 
suggest that, unless the value of imports changes 
markedly, the balance of trade for the overseas sterling 
area might continue during 1951 at approximately the 
same rate as in the second half of 1950. 


The course of imports is particularly hard to foresee. 
On the one hand, although prices of primary products 
may not continue to soar as they have done during the 
past six months, prices of manufactures are likely to 
begin to reflect the higher cost of raw materials. In 
other words the terms of trade may tend to move against 
the overseas sterling area. On the other hand, there 
may be some enforced reduction in the volume of ster- 
ling area imports. There may be a complete drying up 
at the source of supply of a large proportion of the goods 


DRAIN ON UnirED KINGDOM BY OVERSEAS STERLING AREA 








(£ million) 
j ; j } 
| 1949 1949 | 1950 
| 1947 | ISB > Jan.-June}|( July-Dec.)|(Jan.- June) 
1 ; 
Sterling Area's Balance on | 
Current Account with :— 
United Kingdom ....... — 89 — 197 — 135 — 120 =o 
Dollar ArGn ; osc kce ce — 273 — 82 — @& ~ a + 65 
Rest of World......... 69 | + 8 | e242 * 
Financing from own re- | ; 
MN ook. sca aass + 71 | + 72 + & | + 62 + 65 
Contribution to (+) or 
Drain on (~) UK...... — 354 — 122 -1%5 | - + 45 
Financed by :— | 
Capital outflow (from UK 
at Se) Nine eee | —_ 225 | — 16) | — % | — 48 | — 5 
Drain on Sterling | 
balances (repayment by | 
UE w.3)5... 2301 -129' + 4] -—- 2} + 2] + 20 





* Inclndes sales of newly mined gold to UK and Eire’s ERP allotment. 


that the overseas sterling area normally buys from 
America and also of the heavy industrial equipment and 
other engineering products tha it normally buys from 
Britain. The prospects for Britain’s own balance with 
the overseas sterling area in 1951 depend partly on the 
*xtent to which Britain can fill the gap left by a diminu- 
tion of the volume of United States exports and partly 
on the extent to which the overseas sterling area is 
willing to switch from purchases of British capital equip- 
ment to purchases of British consumer goods. The 
latter factor depends, in turn, very largely upon how 
far these Commonwealth countries decide to seize the 
Present opportunity to expand their own (and in ordinary 


33 
limes uneconomic) secondary industries—and also upon 
how far such countries as Japan, Germany and Belgium 
implant themselves in Commonwealth markets. 


Another problem that deserves to be considered at the 
Commonwealth conference arises from the European 
Payments Union. Even if the Commonwealth countries 
do allow their sterling balances to run up, and thus, in 
effect, lend to Britain in 1951, this lending will do the 
British people little immediate good. Much of this 
Commonwealth lending will probably be passed on by 
Britain to Europe through EPU credits (which in turn 
will finance European purchases from the Common- 
wealth) ; most of the rest of it will merely be, in effect, 
the counterpart of the greater scale of the defence effort 
in the mother country than in the Commonwealth. 
It is also difficult to see exactly how the Colombo Plan 
will fit into the pattern now emerging Under the 
Colombo Plan, Britain has a theoretical maximum lending 
obligation of between £40 and {50 million a year to 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon. It may be that lending on 
this scale will not be necessary in the new circumstances 
created by defence programmes (causing some of the 
capital equipment necessary for the development pro- 
gramme to be unobtainable). But it is at any rate 
possible that Britain will be called upon to lend this 
£50 million a year (and to send a large proportion of 
its available export potential of heavy machinery) to 
South Asia, while Dominions such as Australia and 
New Zealand are likely to be called upon to lend still 
larger sums to Britain on their sterling balances. 


Even if these Dominions do not grow restive at this 
result, the piling up of these outside sterling balances will 
bring with it a heavy contingent liability to Britain. It is 
as well, even among present pressing troubles, to cast a 
wary glance at the dangers of the distant future. If a 
world recession returned, an intolerable burden could be 
placed on Britain if policies of full employment and 
Immigration in Australia and the other Dominions were 
financed by drafts on sterling balances (in which the hot 
money component might be entrapped by a veto on 
outward capital movements). The higher the balances of 
Australia and other Dominions mount, the greater this 
contingent danger will be. 

* 

The threats to sterling area cohesion now emerging 
should not be exaggerated. It is well to remember that 
the sterling area is not only a worldwide financial bloc ; 
it is also a family club—and a club for whose members 
Britain is by far the biggest market. For this reason, 
emerging difficulties can often be smoothed over before 
they reach the point of danger—provided they are recog- 
nised in time. But the moment certainly seems to have 
come when Britain should put two points very plainly 
before the independent members of the Commonwealth 
whose representatives are now gathered in London. The 
first point is that the sterling area mechanism, through 
which Britain accorded substantial aid to the Common- 
wealth in 1947-49 (and through which Britain would 
have to accord substantial aid again if a recession hit 
commodity prices), can only function on the principle 
that reverse aid flows back to Britain when commodity 
prices are booming. The second point is that the peculiar 
conjuncture of events in 1951 is likely to make sterling 
area lending to Britain this year much larger than would 
be normal in an ordinary boom time year—and it is likely 
that the counterpart of that aid will be a bigger defence 
contribution by Britain in the interests of the Dominmens 
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as of all free nations. For that reason, if the dollars in 
the central pool mount more slowly than do Britain’s 
debts to the sterling area (as may very well happen), 
would it be wholly fair to allow Britain’s future repay- 
ment obligations to mount pari passu with the sterling 
area’s Current trade surplus ? The answer depends upon 


Fear of 


Y function, tradition and professional background 
the accountant in an industrial concern is often 
somewhat apart from its productive activities. His 
primary duty is to record the firm’s financial transactions, 
to assist the board in financial policy and to present 
information to the shareholders who own the company. 
His power to advise upon financial affairs or to control 
them may vary, but his duty of accurate historical report- 
ing is unvarying, and his activities throughout the 
financial year, in form as well as in conduct, are aligned 
towards its discharge. This tends to separate him from 
managerial staff whose main concern is with current and 
future business and who are responsible directly to the 
chief executive or board of directors. This division of 
responsibilities is not precise, but it partly explains the 
distant regard with which accountants and managers 
(particularly engineers and those concerned with physical 
production) sometimes eye one another across the 
balance sheet. Counting-house and factory have 
developed as watertight compartments in British industry 
and each tends to attract different psychological types 
with very different professional training. Though the 
accounting department’s function is in practice usually 
divided between finance and costing (which ought to 
provide financial information for the control of current 
operations), foremen and even works managers are apt 
to lump both types together as bloodhounds and spies ; 
latent conflict may exist up to the very boardroom 
between men whose boast it is to see things big and men 
whose career is based upon grinding figures small. 


Managers usually express more outspokenly their 
vigorous resentment of statistics. They cost money ; 
they may delay production ; and often they seem to 
serve no useful purpose (though some businessmen sus- 
pect darkly that figures supplied to Government depart- 
ments might later or sooner serve a sinister one). These 
objections have substance—though secretiveness may 
sometimes be the mark of a manager who is not confident 
of his own efficiency. But statisticians and accountants 
sometimes wonder if they do not mask another unex- 
pressed motive—the fear of figures. 


* 


One of the more paradoxical contrasts between British 
industry and American is the virtual absence of this 
suspicion across the Atlantic. American industry makes 
treater use of accounting information than does British 
industry ; its accountants are closer to “top manage- 


ment ” and work more closely with plant managers ; and 
American industrialists have far less objection to provid- 
ing information for all and sundry. It has always seemed 
a little odd to see visiting American industrialists who, 
having commiserated with British businessmen “ trussed 
with red tape and overburdened with formfilling ” 
then fly off to their own companies which as a matter of 
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whether any approach to a sharing of the Common. 
wealth’s defence effort is worked out at the present 
London conference. If not, more may be heard of the 
argument that some of the sterling area’s aid to Britain 
in the coming year should be by way of grant rather 
than of loan. 


Figures 


course provide the American Government, and perhaps 
a couple of private research groups who care to ask, with 
a plethora of statistical information that no British civil 
servant would ever muster the audacity to seek. 


A productivity team of British accounts and managers 
who early last summer visited industrial firms in the 
United States have brought back an informative and 
enthusiastic account* of this contrasting approach to 
accounting in American industry. They find that to 
achieve and maintain its high efficiency American 
management makes far-reaching use of the techniques 
of accounting and costing, for the “ mainspring of its 
action ” is the belief that unit costs must ever be reduced. 
Managers look continually forward and demand that 
accountants should do the same, holding that the defini- 
tion of an accountant as “ one who classifies and organises 
accounting data in an orderly fashion ” applies only to 
book-keepers. Managers demand of their accountants 
(and in particular of the chief accountant or “ con- 
troller’) forecasts and budgets for current and future 
activity, together with explanations of variance from 
those forecasts. An “industrial accountant” has the 
single aim of serving management, and he designs his 
systems to that end. Record keeping then becomes 2 
check on performance and not merely a means of pro- 
ducing an annual report. 


* 


This empirical approach to the needs of each firm 
explains why costing systems are not standardised. The 
productivity team found that forecasts and budgets were 
in general use as a guide to efficiency, with quick com- 
pilation of periodical returns to monitor performance. 
Yearly financial accounts, in the form required by the 
Securities Exchange Commission, provide far more 
copious information than is customary in Britain, while 
boards are presented at their monthly meetings with 
elaborate tabulations of figures up to twenty pages in 
length, often without any written report. American 
industry’s attitude towards what some corners of 
British industry denounce as “formfilling” is 
typified by one instance: twice when the Department 
of Commerce’s appropriations were reduced and it 
had to curtail the collection of figures for business 
statistical series, industry through its trade associations 
paid the Government to continue the service. Five 
Government bureaux collect business data, as do 
some 400 of the 1,400 American trade associations 
and several private and semi-public bodies—yct 
“industry is prepared to support in every way the com- 
pilation of figures” (and is also consulted about their 
form and collection far more than is British business). 
In its forward planning it makes constant use of the 


* Management Accounting (Anglo-American Council on Pro- 
ductivity, 2s.}. 
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Time for Eastern trade 


Ten-fifteen in England and the London, Manchester and 
Liverpool offices of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China have already opened to the public. At New York 
the day's work has not yet begun. In the East at Colombo 
it is tea-time and in Hong Kong business is finished for 
another day. But wherever business men engaged in the 
Eastern trade may be, they will find at the nearest branch 
of The Chartered Bank up-to-the-minute information, skilled 
assistance and efficient banking services. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


Head Office: 38 gate, London, E.C.2. 
Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester 2 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool 2. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 
Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 


Not all the gold is in Kalgoorlie 


NO 





The many opportunities open to business men in Australia 
and New Zealand are far richer than the famous “ Golden 
Mile” of Kalgoorlie, Western Australia gold mining centre. 
The Bank of Australasia offers up-to-date information on 
Prevailing market conditions to business men interested 
in trade in Australia or New Zealand.’ Write for our booklet 
“ © Answers To Your Questions” which may be 
end from the Bank on request. It contains not only 

ormation concerning the commercial world but also more 
Personal details about life in these two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 
Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 
(opposite Australia House) 







Producers—and buyers, too! 


Queensland, New South Wales and Vi toria, rank high 
among the world’s producers of beef and dairy products. 
But the people of Australia are consumers as well as 
producers, and the Australian market is therefore full 
of opportunity. British business houses, seeking informa- 
tion for planning, are invited to make use of the services 
of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia. For the 
Commonwealth Bank knows Australia. Its branches are 
widespread ; its activities touch upon every aspect of life 
in Australia and New Guinea. Its sources of information 


are unrivalled. Please address your 






enquiries to the Manager. 


+ Re Slane Ds ET 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


London Office: 8 Old Jewry, E.C.2. Also at Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company Incorporated in France) 


ine 6.40, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH 
25/27, CHARLES II STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 

FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF 

THE BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH 
FRANC AREA. 


OVER 1,300 BRANCHES IN FRANCE 


Also in ALGERIA, BELGIUM, CAMEROONS, EGYPT, FRENCH 
GUINEA. IVORY COAST, LUXEMBURG, MOROCCO, SENEGAL, 
SPAIN, SWITZERLAND. TUNISIA. 


SUBSIDIARY IN BRAZIL: 


BANCO FRANCES E BRASILEIRO S.A., 
RIO DE JANEIRO. SANTOS AND SAO PAULO. 


SUBSIDIARY IN PORTUGAL : 
CREDIT FRANCO-PORTUGAIS LISBON AND OPORTO. 


EVERY CLASS OF BANKING BUSINESS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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indices provided, and whenever possible it makes com- 
parisons with other firms in the industry, either through 
trade associations or by using statistics produced for some 
twenty industries by the American Government. 


Though the team displays here and there a tinge of 
mild scepticism (might some of the tabulations produced 
for directors’ meetings be included merely to keep the 
punched-card machines busy ?) they were tremendously 
impressed by the use made by American firms of account- 
ing information, and they want more used here. Their 
recommendations include the fullest use of budgets and 
forecasting, greater detail in financial reports, the exten- 
sion of institutes for business education, closer collabora- 
tion between the Government and industry concerning 
Statistics and more interchange of information between 
companies. Above all, they want better understanding 
between accountants and managers in British industry, 
, 80 that each would learn the language and requirements 
-of the other. F 


So far, so efficient. The management accounting 
report has aroused some open controversy, but its 
authors, who have been stumping the country arguing 
its case, sensibly welcome this. In these arguments of 
detail, the team have certainly had the better of it. They 
reply to the occasional mistrust of cost accounting—as 
something vaguely associated with considerations outside 
simple profit and loss in a free market—by citing the 
high value placed upon it in the world’s freest economy ; 
they can also point to their own strongly expressed dis- 
like of restrictive practices (a recommendation on this 
appears in the report, but for technical reasons two civil 
servant members of the team do not support it). They 
have also asked the obvious question whether such tailor- 
made information, produced so fast, needs more “ non- 
productive” paperwork. They think not. American 
office organisation, they find, displays the same 
creative destruction of craft skills as American mass 
production: the “ office force” generally contains a 
higher proportion than in Britain of very highly trained 
staff, directing a body of semi-skilled workers who can 
shift from one job to another at a moment’s notice. This 
flexibility, combined with a ruthless abolition of unneces- 
sary minor written reports (much is done verbally), 
internal office auditing, and lavish provision of minor 
and major accounting machinery, gets more work done 
with fewer workers. Such fragmentary comparisons as 
have been made support the team’s impression that the 
administrative tail in U.S.A. tends to be smaller than in 
Britain ; estimates are not directly comparable, but at 
any rate it seems that American industry is using fewer 
“ non-productive ” staff per operative than before the 
war, while British industry uses more. 


* 


It may be that certain criticisms have not been entirely 
disposed of. The collection of cost data for firms in an 
industry by central bodies could no doubt be used for 
valuable inter-firm comparisons ; but it cannot be forgot- 
ten that in practice “ uniform costing ” in Britain, in the 
United States and most of all in Weimar and Nazi 
Germany, has much more often been used as an instru- 
ment of price-fixing and cartel operations. Again, the 
team can justifiably explain that the provision of the 
better and quicker accounting information such as they 
recommend has not in America led to extra clerical 
employment ; but they might also agree that in the likely 
absence of such a revolution in office technique as they 
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describe, it probably would need more clerical labour 
here. It is not too hard a judgment on the organisation 
of British clerical offices (which in productive efficiency 
and tea consumption can sometimes compare with , 
parish sewing-bee) to conclude that to rationalise their 
operations would be a lengthy process needing a con- 
siderable adjustment in outlook from clerks, accountants 
and managers. Improved information must be worth 
more than getting it would cost. 


It is possible to regard the team’s report as a persuasive 
contribution to a general discussion without regarding 
their central argument as wholly proven. This rests 
upon the assumption that managerial effectiveness is the 
greatest single factor in American industrial supremacy ; 
this is plausible but even if it is stretched to include 
other hypotheses about investment per worker or horse- 
power per worker, its only virtue as a generalisation is 
to put the onus on managers, not on romantic notions 
of “ideological climates.” The team associates this 
effectiveness with the intensive use of comprehensive 
financial, cost, and statistical data by American manage- 
ment. In this judgment they are giving their view on the 
use of such techniques in American industry in general ; 
their argument thus depends partly upon establishing 
how intensively American industry as a whole uses that 
technique. With great assiduity the team managed to 
visit sixty-six firms ; the report contains such phrases as 
“the majority of firms” and “most American com- 
panies,” that might encourage the assumption that these 
sixty-six might form a representative cross-section of 
American industrial practice. This seems doubtful. 
There is some reason to question whether the special 
techniques of cost accounting, at any rate, are quite as 
widely used in American industry as might be gathered 
from reading the report. In 1946, the Office of Price 
Administration, reporting on experience from 1942 to 
1945, commented : 


It is difficult to judge exactly the percentage of all com- 
panies in all industries that can supply cost data on a product 
basis. The only completely accurate statement is that many 
of them cannot. Probably 85 per cent of all industrial com- 
panies do not allocate cost on a product basis and 15 per 
cent are readily able to supply such information. 


Effective cost accounting does not necessarily include 
product costing, and in 1950 it may be, to quote the 
report, “safe to say that companies using some form of 
standard as a guide to efficiency predominate in number, 
even though only a little more a half use systems of 
standard cost accounting”; but more and_ better 
evidence seems desirable. It is fair to rejoin that the 
sample may be representative of the “ best” American 
firms, which are responsible for a high proportion of the 
nation’s production, but higher productivity is usually 
measured for American industry as a whole, not merely 
for the few firms considered “ best” by any criterion ; 
and if particular costing practices are used intensively by 
only a minority, the importance of their contribution to 
higher total productivity obviously becomes more 2 
matter of question. There is certainly a great deal in the 
report which British managers and accountants might 
profitably consider and adopt, even if the full case 
argued in it may not be finally established. Fear of figures 
is obviously a weakness that British managers should 
guard against ; but in buying better figures or any other 
tool of production, managers are entitled to demand from 
accountants only such as are unquestionably useful and 
to regard the cost. 
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Business Notes 


Stopping the Coal Gap 


It is difficult to put much confidence in the Govern- 
ment’s hope that by appealing to the miners over the heads 
of their employers they can raise an extra 3,000,000 tons of 
coal during the next four dangerous months. Exclusion of 
the National Coal Board from this week’s meeting between 
Mr Attlee, certain of his colleagues, and the National Union 
of Mineworkers raises certain questions. It doubtless 
assisted the Government to give the union leaders such assur- 
ances as may be veiled in the official communique by 
expressed confidence that negotiations between the NUM 
and the NCB “ will be cons:dered in a sympathetic spirit ”; 
i; would have been embarrassing, no doubt, to Coal Board 
representatives to have to listen in person to statements that 
appear to concede in advance the case for higher wages. It 
is reasonable enough for the Government to feel that the 
immediate shortage can now be resolved only by men at 
present in the mines producing more ; but the absence of 
the Minister of Labour as well as the NCB raises some doubt 
whether practical measures concerning manpower are being 
given sufficient priority. Stop-gap measures, though tardy, 
ae obviously vital, and may enable the country to limp 
gingerly through the next few months ; but nothing in the 
communique suggested any really resourceful attack on the 
continuing problem—that the British fuel and power indus- 
ines as now constituted cannot stand a cold winter. 


This week’s arrivals of American coal, and the diversion of 
cargoes now on the high seas to Merseyside, may relieve the 
salient danger of the immediate situation—that coal stocks 
at power stations in the North-West might dwindle to 
nothing. A fortnight ago, when the electricity industry as a 
whole had 44 weeks’ supplies in stock, this area’s stations 
had only 2} weeks” stocks ; at the end of last week the stocks 
at all power stations declined to 3.8 weeks’ average winter 
consumption. Electricity can be moved through the grid 
more easily than coal along the railways, and other stations 
have in off-peak hours recently been assisting the North-West 
to economise in coal use ; but the situation remains critical. 
Industries in this area are complaining that present coal 
supplies have been cut by half—the NCB is operating an 
unofficial scheme of priorities in allotting its available coal 


—and some have a very low margin between them and having 
to close down. 


Bad weather conditions early this week fortunately did not 
cause any special loss of output through shortage of wagons 
‘0 receive coal at pitheads ; the mines had plenty of wagons 
in hand after the Christmas week. By the end of January 
the NCB hopes to bring into British ports some 200-250,000 
tons of imported coal ; and if the miners should raise the 
‘xtra 250,000 tons a week which Mr Attlee has asked for 
. the next two months, bad weather may mean no more 
‘han inconvenience to industry through insufficient coal 
ocks and load-shedding of electric power. 


* * * 


Planning and Output 


Last year’s coal failure, which brought about the 
Present emergency, can clearly be seen from the year’s pro- 
—— output figures, and it is possible to guess how blame 
ot it should be divided: but the issue is one of larger 
Policy, The NCB since its inception has constantly based 
‘s plans upon long-term assumptions which were apparently 


‘casonable, but has failed to supplement these with the short- 
‘1m action required. Its readiness to accept a wastage of 
jung manpower which would reduce the industry’s labour 
“ICE tO 700,000 by the end of last year, for example, seemed 
enongh (as did its recent 15-year glance ahead to a 


sensible 


not much smaller labour force); but thereafter the Board 
appeared to accept complacently wastage at a much more 
serious rate in the hope that when the industry’s manpower 
reached exactly the level it had decreed, some providential 
force would then arrest the decline. It still does not seem 
to have been practically accepted in the industry that to 
bring about a smaller labour force at some distant date 
requires active recruitment of manpower in the meantime. 


Nor have the Board’s hopes from mechanisation, which 
seemed to assume some “natural” growth in output per 
manshift, given present investment, by the 34 per cent 
achieved in 1949 been realised ; in fact, individual output has 
been rising, but by much less than was hoped, so that last 
year’s average turns out to be little above the level reached 
by the end of 1949. The rise in coal consumption, which 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power is perhaps too ‘ready to 
quote as the most important cause of this crisis, is not much 
greater than had been assumed, and even granted greater 
fuel economy and slightly reduced demand from certain 
industries encountering other material shortages, it cannot be 
expected to cease ; the onus rests upon coal production, and 
in the uncertainty of further substantial rises in productivity, 
upon raising coal manpower. Even if the NCB makes coal 
dearer by conceding higher wages for miners, these will 
probably mean only slightly less absenteeism, a little more 
Saturday morning work, and next winter another shortage 
and another wage demand. Mr Horner’s insistence at this 
week’s meeting that the key problem is manpower is correct ; 
but his assumption that some higher level of wages will do 
the trick of persuading miners to stay in the industry, attract- 
ing newcomers or bringing back men who have drifted to 
the light engineering factories is hard to accept. The NCB’s 
absence from this week’s Whitehall meeting may at least 
give the Board the hint that even this Government’s confi- 
dence in a management which remains inactive in the com- 
plex task of getting and holding its workers (a task that other 
managements in Britain have had to meet in recent years) 
may not be much more long-suffering than the nation’s. 


* * * 


Dividend Thaw 


Hearts beat faster this week among ordinary share- 
holders. One increased dividend does not make a thaw, but 
two of the importance of Shell and Associated Portland 
Cement have shown that the temperature is rising. The 
Shell interim of 5 per cent tax free doubles the interim of a 
year ago, and it sets a pretty problem for yield calculations. 
Does the § per cent tax free interim betoken a final at the 
same rate (as last year) or more ? Should one take the pre- 
sumably safe line of assuming a 10 per cent total tax free 
distribution or think in more appetising terms of more—per- 
haps 124 percent ? Royal Dutch has declared its first interim 
since 1938, at 4 per cent ; in recent years a single dividend of 
9 per cent has been paid. Here, too, stockholders have been 
encouraged to look forward to the final dividend. 


The Associated Portland Cement case is free of these 
intriguing questions and satisfactory in itself ; the directors 
are raising the total distribution from 22} per cent to 272 
per cent for 1950. They have chosen not to wait, as formerly, 
until the end of the second quarter of year (that is, after 
the worst is known about the Budget) before reaching their 
decision ; this week’s announcement is of a “ second interim ” 
with no final dividend to follow. An announcement in 
identical terms has been made by the directors of British 
Portland Cement. 


These announcements have spread their stimulating effect 
beyond the shares concerned to the ordinary share market 
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as a whole. On Wednesday the Financial Times index of 
ordinary shares rose nearly a point to 116.3 ; this is a point 
and a half higher than on June 23rd on the eve of the Korean 
invasion, and about the same amount lower than early in 
November when the campaign seemed to be going well. 
Thus does inflation and an easier dividend policy exert an 
effect. It is, indeed, a small one, but it has encouraged the 
search for equities showing a large margin of earnings over 
their recent dividends. One can easily discover good shares 
with a four or six fold cover and yields in the 4-5 per cent 
range. Coats, Courtaulds, Leyland, Austin, General Electric, 
Hawker Siddeley, P and O—these are only a few of a large 
group of shares within these definitions. But are they 
_bargains ? There are two main reasons for caution. First, 
restraint will not be thrown to the wind; the problem of 
capital replacement has become more, not less, acute in the 
past year. Secondly, even if the Chancellor does nothing 
about profits in the Budget—and that is an “ if ” that deserves 
the printers’ largest type—the cost of extra dividends in 
profits tax (and hence at the expense of reserves) is already 
high. It would be surprising if it does not become higher. 
Perhaps the more prudent course for investors is to confine 
their studies to companies whose dividends are expected 
during the next three months. That still leaves a fair range 
of choice. 


x x * 


Nine Months’ Revenue 


The Exchequer returns covering the first three-quarters 
of the current fiscal year suggest, at first glance, that the 
~ task that will confront the Chancellor next April might be 
somewhat less formidable than has been generally supposed. 
This, perhaps, is too facile a conclusion ; it is based simply 
on the fact that, whereas the Chancellor expected a 
deterioration of nearly £70 million in his overall balance 
for the full year, there has so far been an improvement of 
some {160 million. As the accompanying table shows, this 
improvement has been due mainly to a rather unexpected 
reduction in expenditure. Total ordinary revenue, which 

Ning Montus’ REVENUE 
(£ Million) 


| Nine Months 
j 
} 
i 
i 


Year 
to December 531 to March 31 


1950 1950 | 1951* 


“ Abone-line” :— 











Ordinary revenue.......+-eeeevees i y 2,374 3,924 | 3,898 
Ordinary expenditure ......essees- i | 3,356 | 3435 
i i— dnienenite a bamemetatins an eenarteemeemeine 
“ Ordinary” surplus (+)...-seeee. | + 67 +568 , +463 
Sinking fund.........--.--eeesees 12 19 | 20 
“ Relow-line” Expenditure (net) :— 

EPT refunds... 2... 252. sccsccccee 8 15 1 
War Damage—Utilities ..........++ — 63 — 
GENRE oe Scenes 71 lll 100 

Loans to local authorities ......... 214 268 271 
Postwar credits ..........sccceses 13 IT 17 
Rhee, csv cbscneevsaceuaves 4 10 18 
Overseas TeSOUTCES.... 646.02 scenes 12 15 15 
CE i koran bbe V5 50 ee cee Kae 26 = Nil 
Other ........cceccseseecreweces 4-) +8 4 22 
416 | 344 | 487 | 450 





~¥ Budget estimate. + Mainly advances for housing, export guarantees, films and 
new tagms; excluding interest outside budget. 


was expected to decline by £26 million in the full year, has 
fallen by nearly £15 million in the first nine months. Nearly 
all the major tax revenues have been well maintained, and 
there seems a good prospect that, in the aggregate, they will 
surpass estimate. Income tax, the yield from which was 
expected to drop by £50 million in consequence of a reduc- 
tion in rates applicable to the first slices of income, has so 
far fallen by only £14 million. Profits tax and EPT, expected 
to fall by £27 million, have so far dropped by £22 million. 
Surtax has gained rather more than one-third of the additional 
£6,000,000 envisaged, but death duties have dropped by 
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nearly £7,000,000, in contrast with an expected gain oj 
£5,000,000 for the year. Customs receipts, however, hay: 
already contributed the additional £57 million envisaged |: 
April, having presumably been fortified by the ending 9; 
petrol rationing. Among special sources of revenue, ir j; 
noteworthy that receipts from trading services, which were 
expected to contribute an additional £373 million, have , 
far fallen fractionally ; this may mean that a substantia! 
special credit has still to be brought in under this head. 


Above-line expenditure, which was expected to rise by 
£79 million over the year as a whole, has so far declined 
by £104 million—despite the fact that supplementary esti- 
mates for £13 million were presented earlier in the year. 
This is a rather surprising movement, even though it js 
known that the rising outlays for defence have so far had 
very little effect on the published accounts. Large supple- 
mentary estimates for defence, perhaps totalling up to {100 
million, are due to be presented in the course of the next 
few weeks ; and cash disbursements for defence will certain!y 
rise steadily during the remainder of the financial year. Such 
big cross-factors are now at work that it would be rash even 
to hazard a guess at the probable outturn of the year. But 
it seems certain that defence expenditure will extinguish much 
of the gain shown in the accounts to date. If, however, the 
experience is no worse than that, the Chancellor might find 
that his budgeted above-line surplus was still intact, despite 
the first impact of the defence burden. In that event, the 
“overall” account might still be virtually in balance. A; 
the accompanying table shows, net “ above-line ” expendi- 
ture for the past nine months has fallen £72 million short 
of the corresponding figure for 1949-50, or nearly twice the 
decline that was envisaged for the full year—despite the 
fact that the account has been burdened with an additional 
£17 million of expenditure for cotton purchases (an amount 


that may possibly be refunded to the Exchequer before the 
end of the year). 


* * * 


Thin Time for Galvanisers 


_ The clarification this week of one anomaly in the 
Ministry of Supply’s list of prohibited uses for zinc (which 
comes into operation next month) promises greatly to reduce 
the effect of these prohibitions upon the “ general ” galvan- 
ising trade as a whole. As originally set out, the list forbade 
the use of zinc for galvanising buckets as well as dustbins ; 
prohibition of the use of zinc for both would have reduced 
consumption of zinc by this branch of the trade (recently 
running at nearly 40,000 tons a year) by nearly a quarter, 
and forced perhaps a third of galvanised hollow-ware firms 
to close. The Ministry’s statement that galvanising 0! 
buckets will not be affected entirely alters the picture; 
hollow-ware manufacturers should be able to meet the 
present high demand for galvanised buckets, by using almost 
all the zinc they have recently been using to coat dustbins, 
while the remainder of the list of prohibitions amount to 4 
tiny fraction of the trade’s work. This more publicised v2"! 
of zinc allocation, in fact, is of practically no importance to 
galvanising ; the trade is much more concerned with the 
50 per cent cut in allocations of ordinary grade zinc (for « 


uses little scrap and cannot use higher grade zincs without 
debasing the quality). 


Since the total prohibitions will effect only a small savin3 
of zinc, the effects of the cut in zinc will fall upon the mass 
of products that firms may still galvanise ; among these, 
domestic water tanks, metal windows, ship’s fittings, sttuc 
tural steelwork, and “ pole line hardware ” for electrical trans- 
mission are some of the most important. A cut in water tank 
production will present difficulties for the Ministry of Health. 
since at present about half the industry’s production 2% 
into replacements and the other half into new houses ; * 
will the lack of galvanised dustbins (which instead are likely 
to be japanned or enamelled). Of about one hundred 2n/ 
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fifty firms in the industry, perhaps fitty are small under- 
takings with only one or, perhaps, two galvanising baths, 
and the degree of the cut might make it impracticable for 
some of these to operate, even by economising in the thick- 
ness of zinc deposited ; but the larger firms, which often 
make the product as well as galvanise it, will be able to 
close down a proportion of their galvanising baths and turn 
to different finishing processes for different items. 


“General” galvanising, which employs only about 3,000 
people, uses only about three-eighths of the zinc consumed 
each year in galvanising. The largest producer of galvanised 
products in the country is the iron and steel industry, which 
turns out some 250,000 tons of galvanised sheet a year and 
considerable tonnages of galvanised wire and tubes, using 
nearly 60,000 tons of zinc in the processes. Sheet galvanising, 
which recently has been consuming nearly 2,000 tons of zinc 
a month, is to stop, save for exceptional purposes, and the 
galvanising of scaffolding tube, which accounts for a fair 
proportion of the 1,500 tons going into tube processing, will 
also largely be suspended ; galvanised wire will continue to 
be made, though the zinc coating will probably be thinned. 
This is merely a finishing process for the steel industry, 
which will be affected to a very limited effect; but the 
absence of equally effective and economical anti-corrosion 
coatings may present difficulties for those of its customers not 
classified as “ essential.” 


* * * 


Paint Trade’s Colour Problem 


In making any paint, a manufacturer who is short of 
one pigment can generally find another ; if not, he can try 
to sell a different colour of paint. Diversity at both ends 
of the production process thus gives the industry a certain 
resilience to absorb fluctuations in material supplies. But 
this is unlikely to be very effective in the case of zinc oxide, 
the major pigment for decorative white paints and enamels, 
which is already scarce and seems certain under the Govern- 
ment’s zinc allocation scheme to become more so. No 
alternative material is sufficiently plentiful to make good this 
shortage. Lithopone and titanium oxide are already scarce 
and do not seem likely to become less so; both require 
sulphuric acid, lithopone contains zinc and titanium oxide 
production is limited by manufacturing capacity. White lead 
can be obtained fairly freely, but its uses are ordinarily 
somewhat restricted and any considerable switch towards its 
use would probably quickly bring about a shortage here, too. 


The industry, therefore, knows that shortage of zinc oxide 
will mean difficulty; but it is not yet sure how far its 
supplies will be restricted. The allocation scheme limits 
supplies of virgin zinc for oxide production to 50 per cent 
of usage in the first half of last year, which means a rather 
lower percentage of usage in recent months ; total consump- 
tion of zinc for oxide has been rising, and, in addition, less 
remelted zinc, scrap and zinc residues have been used by the 
oxide makers, who a year ago were using this secondary 
material for more than 50 per cent of their output. Scrap 
zinc has now disappeared from the market, partly because 
merchants are holding on to it and partly because metal-using 

S are tending to use it more economically ; certain 
galvanising firms, for example, are proposing to recover the 
zinc content of their dross, which is normally a useful material 
for zinc oxide. Zinc oxide production has recently been 
Tunning at about 6,000 tons a month; output this year 
will depend upon the extent to which the Government are 
able to control supplies and prices of zinc scrap. Even this 

$ not complete the list of uncertainties for the paint trade, 
for the Board of Trade is instructing oxide producers to 
supply “essential users,” such as rubber manufacturers, 


Pharmaceuticals and ceramics, in preference to paint manu- 
acturers, 


This is only the latest, though perhaps the most serious, 
of material shortages for the trade. Apart from linseed oil, 


39 
which was the industry’s most intractable difficulty a few 
years ago and is now freely available, supplies of most 
materials for paint (and of tinplate for containers) are tight, 
and prices are high. These the industry has not wholly been 
able to pass on to its customers, since in 1949 it had a 
temporary recession and even today conditions are fairly 
competitive. Prices are hampering its traditional ingenuity 
in switching materials in paints ; and retail paint prices seem 
likely to increase shortly. But the flexibility of its processes 
may transform this into a marketing problem: how to get 
people to accept darker paints instead of the pastel tones 
(needing white pigments) to which most recent design and 
colour propaganda has helped to divert their taste. 


*® x + 


American Experiment in Bulk Purchase 


The United States Government has decided that in 
present conditions the mechanism of the market cannot be 
expected to secure an adequate supply of rubber for both 
defence and commercial needs ; accordingly, it has prohibited 
the private importation of natural rubber and latex as from 
December 29th and it has itself become the sole importer, 
with responsibility for allocating supplies to American con- 
sumers. Certain specialised types of rubber such as guayule, 
balata and gutta percha are excluded from the new regulation 
because the quantities involved are small and because the 


firms that use them have long-term contracts with the 
producers. 


The immediate effect of this experiment in bulk purchase 
both on the rubber market and on American consumption is 
likely to be negligible. American consumption of natural 
rubber for the first quarter of 1951 has already been drasti- 
cally curtailed. Only 40,000 tons a month may be used in 
this period compared with 60,000 tons a month between 
January and September, 1950. Nor are total imports of 
rubber into the United States likely to decline. Civilian 
consumption was restricted in order to increase rubber 
supplies going into the stockpile, and stockpile purchases will 
presumably be maintained at their projected level. The main 
effect of the order will be to prevent private hoarding of 
rubber in the United States, but there is little evidence to 
show that private hoarding has occurred on any significant 
scale. Indeed, commercial stocks at the end of September 
(87,000 tons) were 20,000 tons lower than at the beginning 
of 1950. 


The United States Government will sell rubber at a fixed 
price which it hopes to vary at only infrequent intervals. 
In other words it will gamble on the market. Presumably it 
has studied the experience of the Ministry of Supply in its 
pursuit of the same policy in non-ferrous metals, and is not 
discouraged. American manufacturers are apparently quite 
content to be sheltered from day to day price fluctuations 
and they expect the American Government’s selling price to 
be fixed below the current market level of 60 cents (4s. 3d.) 
a lb, on the grounds that the price of rubber is likely to fall 
during the year rather than rise. It is well known that the 
American Government would like to see the price of rubber 
at a “ reasonable level,” and it can no doubt depress the price 
by keeping out of the market for a time. While it is staging 
its own version of the buyer’s strike, there will be more 
rubber available for other countries, not excluding 
Communist countries. 


* * * 


Where is Rubber Going ? 


Exports of rubber from Malaya show a startling trend 
in recent months. Since July they have been much higher 
than in the first two quarters of the year and considerably 
larger quantities have gone to countries other than the United 
States and Britain. There were big exports to Russia in July 
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and August though they declined sharply in September and 
October ; shipments to China and Hongkong (which also find 
their way to China) have been much greater in the second 
than in the first half of the year. Germany and Japan as well 
as certain South American countries have also increased 
their purchases appreciably since June. 


Exports from Indonesia began to recover in April after the 
currency reform and they, too, have been much larger in the 
second half of the year than in the first. Much larger quanti- 
ties have been going to Malaya for transhipment, and direct 
exports to the United States, Britain and Germany have also 


Exports OF RUBBER FROM MALAYA AND INnponesia, 1950. 
(Monthly averages or calendar months—long tons.) 
lst Qtr. | 2nd Qtr. | 
Monthly| Monthly; July | Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
| Average | Average | 




















‘ | 
U.S.A. .......05 | 28,365 | 27,330 | 27,120 | 35,738 | 32,288 | 39,037 | 39,028 
Mili sn Sd sdaee | 16,474 14,618 | 19,270 | 16,012 | 15,922 17,052 | 18,787 
CRBS 5 sccans | 6,033; 5,899} 12,175/ 10,815) 4,655 1,272 | 1,904 
Chine 3.6525555 fo Seay 7! 1490) 3,513) 4,772) 12,061! 9,302 
Hongkong ..... | 456! 1363| 2,337| 6642) 5,136) 11,791 | 5,575 
pS ine Shee | 1676 1380) 5,363| 5,728!) 7,411 | 5034!) 4,948 
GG oo ckcsss | 25514 | 23,764 | 35,399 32,179 | 29,984 32,915! 24,153 
praerenemareennyony — a 
TOG oxises 78,518 | 74,361 | 103,154 | 110,627 | 100,148 bean | 103,697 
i | 
From Indonesia: i 
UBMs x. ics wins 8,091 | 18,526 | 19,257 | 13,053 | 16,219 23,288 
SE SRE 740 | 2,457) 2,869 2,784 1930; 2,600 
OSRe... 253) ae ta? Ss. ae oe ee eT an 4 
ee eee i anit vite } sie oak ae 
Heng Kong..... | 180 | 215 196 202 | 57 215 | 
SON seek we 1,219 | 2,440! 1,456) 205 | 713 989 
Othels oc ds55 | 19,032 38,951 | 47,307 | 50,970 | 44,335 49,261 
arg tS asad indec thant aiasua muiliiba cos ocdnalae caLebeecsckeke vain Bae ethan 
Toran ....... | 29,262 | 62,589 | 71,085 | 67,212 | 63,254 | 76,353 


increased. But the surprising fact is that the United States 
has been taking a smaller proportion of total exports of rubber 
from Malaya and Indonesia than in 1949, though the absolute 
quantity has increased. 


If, then, the United States wants to force down the price 
of natural rubber, it must first prevail upon the rubber pro- 
ducing countries to restrict exports to other countries, par- 
ticularly the Soviet Union and China. That would be difficult 
in amy conditions short of war, or short of imposing sanctions 
on countries which have not yet been legally labelled as 
aggressors. The price of rubber is admittedly very high and 
out #f relation to current costs of production. But that is also 
true of other commodity prices and it is the result of panic 
buying and general inflationary conditions, 


5 3 * * 
The Railwaymen’s Dispute 


The opening last Thursday of the inquiry into the 
dispute over railway wages revealed little that was not already 
generally known. The three unions concerned, in spite of 
signs of differences between them, are as determined as ever 
to reject the quid pro quo agreement that the Railway 
Executive has proposed. The Executive, for its part, is 
equally determined to refuse any increase in wages unless 
the railwaymen make some concessions—not, on the face of 
them, particularly far reaching—towards improved efficiency 
and reduced costs in the railway service. Yet the unions 
regard the Executive’s proposals as an attempt at intimida- 
tion ; this they bitterly resent, and regard it as an attempt 
to bypass the machinery of joint consultation. They maintain 
that they are willing to discuss the new conditions of work 
that the Executive is trying to introduce, but only as a 
separate negotiation. The attempt to join the question of 
conditions with the discussion of wage increases is, in their 
view, arbitrary, high-handed, and contrary to “ Labour prin- 
ciples.” They refuse to take the two matters together. There 
are clear signs of syndicalism in their case. They insist on the 
right to an equal voice in deciding their conditions of work ; 
they call for a greater measure of joint control ; and they 
reject out of hand the principle—common enough in other 
industries—that wages and conditions of work should be 
negotiated together. 
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Thus, the technical issue of the dispute is itself a reflection 
of the widespread dissatisfaction among railway worker; 
about the way in which the industry is being run, Thi; 
attitude is not confined to the railways. Industrial worker; 
presumed—and were encouraged by Labour speakers to do 
so—that nationalisation would mean a greater share in 
management for the workers. Joint control, in fact, wa; 
assumed to be an integral feature of nationalisation. 
There are powerful objections of principle to this con- 
ception. But even if it were allowed to prevail, in practice 
it has proved impossible to wed the slow processes by which 
a union makes up its collective mind with efficient adminis- 
tration of leviathans, as the nationalised industries have now 
become. The appointment of trade union leaders to positions 
of authority within nationalised industries has failed to 
satisfy the demand for joint control, and a sense of frustration 
has inevitably resulted—all the more bitter because it rests 
on a dangerously sentimental idea of the part that labour 
could play in management. It is unlikely that the inquiry 
into the railway dispute will attempt to pronounce on this 
broad issue, though this is in a real sense what the dispute 
is about. 


* * « 


Bank Salary Disputes 


Bank staffs, like many other black-coated workers, have 
fallen so far behind in pay increases since 1939 that it 
is not surprising that many of them are increasingly dissatis- 
fied with their lot. One sign of this dissatisfaction has been 
the organisation of a “ petition” for higher pay by the 
National Union of Bank Employees. The NUBE, however, 
is experiencing some difficulty in finding anybody to whom 
it can present this petition. Most of the English banks 
negotiate their salaries separately with their own internal 
staff associations (which still represent a higher proportion 
of English bank staffs than does the NUBE). 


One of these staff associations, however—that of the Mid- 
land Bank—has recently reached a crisis in its affairs, follow- 
ing a dispute with the management. This dispute springs 
from the Midland Bank’s decision, at the end of last year, not 
to follow the other large banks in the rate of Christmas cash 
payments to staff. In 1946, after some years of annual cost-of- 
living bonuses, the large banks “ consolidated ” their salaries 
into new scales—and indicated that there would be no more 
bonus payments. Almost at once, however, new half-yearly 
cash payments were made. These amounted to § per cent 
of basic salaries in June, 1947; they rose to 6} per cent in 
December, 1947, and to 73 per cent in December, 1948. 
Throughout this period all the “ Big Five,” and some of the 
other banks, had increased their cash payments in step with 


Basic BANK SALARIES 
({ Per Annum) 
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one another (though one of them, while paying the same 
percentage of the total salary bill, until last year distributed 
it by reference to the family responsibilities of the staff. 
Towards the end of last year Lloyds Bank announced that 
it would pay in December 10 per cent for the half-year plus 
a retrospective 2} per cent, making 20 per cent for the year. 
All the other big banks followed Lloyds’ lead except the Mid- 
land, which announced that it would pay no more than a flat 
10 per cent, making a total of 174 per cent for the year. After 
protest at this decision, the negotiating delegates and the 
Grand Committee of the Midland’s staff association resigned 
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en bloc and recommended to the local branches of their asso- 
cation that they should disband. If this recommendation is 
acted upon, there will no longer be any regular channel for 
negotiation between the staff and management of the bank. 


At the root of these problems, of course, lies the lag in bank 
salaries in relation to the cost of living since 1939. The 
accompanying table shows an approximate average of salaries 
of the Big Five banks at various points in the scales obtaining 
in 1939, together with comparable averages for those under 
the consolidation scales of 1946 and those claimed under the 
NUBE’s petition. The 1946 scales relate to basic salaries, 
which are supplemented by the cash payments and by special 
allowances for employees in London and other large towns 
and also, in some banks, by children’s allowances ranging up 
10 {25 per annum per child. Salaries beyond the figures here 
shown are, of course, earned by “overscale” and 
“appointed ” staff and there are some variations between 
bank and bank ; it is claimed, for instance, that salaries paid 
py the Midland are above the average for the clearing banks 
asa whole. It is clear enough that it must be impossible for 
many bank officials on the scales to keep up their pre-1939 
standard of living. But it is also clear that the banks are in- 
creasingly disturbed by their salary bills—and, still more, by 
the rising burden of pensions ; it is significant that, at the 
same time as the Midland’s decision was announced, one 
{ the other big banks announced that children’s allowances 
could not be paid for children born after the end of this year. 


* * * 


Subcontracts for Defence 


The Ministry of Supply is returning to the practice 
{ spreading large defence orders among a number of manu- 
facturers. The most recent decision has been to place part 
of an order for de Havilland Venoms with the Bristol Aero- 
plane Company, although it is probable that de Havilland 
has sufficient capacity to handle the entire order. Sub- 
contracting has been going on for some time on a small 
ale. But the tendency of current defence contracts is to 
place large orders for a few fully developed types of aircraft, 
and since this would mean large commitments for a handful 
of firms and no orders for others, the Ministry has had to 
consider seriously whether contracts cannot be divided to 
distribute employment more evenly over the industry. Orders 
‘or the English Electric Canberra bomber have already been 
‘udcontracted to Short Brothers and Harland, A. V. Roe 
and Handley Page. Orders for some types of Rolls-Royce 
engines have been given to the Bristol Aeroplane Company, 
D. Napier and Son, A. W. Hawksley and to Austin Motors 
~—but in rather different circumstances, since Rolls-Royce is 
already working to full capacity and can expand production 
no further until the new factory is complete. The order 
for Venoms may present problems to Bristol Aeroplane, for 
much of the company’s assembly space at Filton is occupied 
with jigs for the 175 airliner ordered by BOAC and for the 
company’s successful freighter. 


Such subcontracts have special features. In the great 
majority of cases, military equipment is developed under 
contract from the Ministry of Supply. A customary, if not 
an essential stipulation, is that the Ministry retains user 
nights if the prototype is put into production. Thus, although 
‘ne firm developing the prototype usually has its own patents 
‘© protect the equipment that it develops, the Ministry can 
“ve the design to other manufacturers without any royalty 
cing due to the developing firm. Under these arrangements, 
neither English Electric nor de Havilland will receive royalties 
‘om the companies building their aircraft. 


* * * 


Royalties and Development Charges 


When no B esc money has been used during develop- 
Ping firm retains its right to royalties. The 
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‘ARBON is one of the most widely distributed of the 

elements, for it is an essential constituent of all living 
matter. Carbon appears in the crystalline form as diamond 
and graphite and in the amorphous form as charcoal. Com- 
bined with other elements it gives innumerable chemicals 
all of which are vital to our existence. Carbon atoms readily 
join with each other, and with those of other elements. They 
will link up into rings, form long chains of atoms like strings 
of beads, and even branch out to make complex three- 
dimensional molecules. The study of carbon compounds 
is sO important that it has become a specialized branch of 
science known as Organic Chemistry. Hundreds of thousands 
of different molecules have already been made from carbon 
atoms in conjunction with those of two or three other 
elements, such as hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen. An almost 
infinite number of new ones remain to be discovered by the 
organic chemist. 
Since 1856, when Sir William H. Perkin made the first 
synthetic dye, mauve, the manufacture of dyestuffs has 
been a focal point of the organic chemical industry. The 
dyestuffs made by I.C.I. are carbon compounds, and 
recent I.C.I. research into carbon derivatives has resulted 
in such epoch-making discoveries as new 
anti-malarial drugs, new textile fibres like 
‘Ardil’, and ‘Gammexane’, a revolutionary 


insecticide. 
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Rolls-Royce engines being built by Austin Motors provide 
one of the rare cases where this has happened. They are a 
range of four road engines that have a high percentage of 
standard parts and were developed by Rolls-Royce during 
the war to simplify the problems of supplying spare 
parts for Army lorries. Rolls-Royce are not asking for 
royalties so long as the engines are used for defence orders, 
but it was recognised when the order was negotiated that 
the company had a right to do so. Private venture develop- 
ments of this kind are expected to become increasingly 
rare, because development charges, particularly on aircratt, 
now involve astronomical sums. Therefore since the war, the 
Ministry has evolved a method for recovering some part of 
the sums paid out to firms for development. There is no 
point in demanding a proportion of the money received for 
production orders for the Forces, since this is handing it 
from one government department to another. But when 
aircraft, or aero engines, or tanks are sold abroad, or licensed 
for manufacture abroad, then the Ministry demands a per- 
centage of the revenue. In this way considerable sums 
have been recovered from de Havilland, who have sold the 
Vampire fighter to many foreign countries, from Gloster, 
whose Meteor fighter is also used abroad, and from Rolls- 
Royce, who build the engines for the Meteor and who have 
also licensed their engines to foreign firms, including Pratt 
and Whitney in the United States. Other firms who have 
made licensing agreements abroad (although the engines 
and aircraft are not yet in production) are English 
Electric, the Bristol Aeroplane Company and Armstrong- 
Siddeley and Hawker Aircraft. The Ministry also expects 
to recover some of the development charges that it paid for 
civil aircraft, the most important exception being the 
de Havilland Comet, which is a private venture. 


The conditions governing gas turbine aero engines are 
complicated by the fact that the basic patents are held by 
another public body, Power Jets (Research and Development) 
Ltd. Firms which are not having their development costs 
paid out of public money, like those building gas turbines 
for electricity generation, pay royalties direct to Power Jets. 
So do foreign firms who hold direct licences. In this country, 
so long as the Ministry of Supply paid development charges, 
any royalties are a matter for private settlement between 
Power Jets and the Ministry, which is the company’s sole 
shareholder. 


* © * 


Changes in Ship Design 

Twelve years have elapsed since Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping published an annual report, and in that period great 
changes have taken place in the design, construction, power- 
ing, ownership and employment of merchant shipping. The 
report now published, for the year ending June 30 last, 
shows that the world fleet on that date totalled 30,852 
ships, of 84,583,155 tons gross, including an estimate 
of 14 million tons for ships laid up in the American reserve 
fleet. This world fleet constitutes “a far more efficient 
instrument of commerce” than did the 29,763 vessels of 
68,509,432 tons gross that existed in 1939. The German, 
Japanese and Italian fleets are now only a fraction 
of their prewar size, while 33 per cent of the world tonnage 
is now American, compared with Britain’s 21.54 per cent. If 
the American laid-up fleet is excluded, however, Britain takes 
the lead with 25.8 per cent, while America has 15.9 per cent. 
The percentage of oil tankers is now higher than it has 
ever been, the 1950 figure being 21.3 per cent (16,865,894 
tons gross) compared with 18 per cent (11,436,880 tons) in 
1939. The most striking change, perhaps, is in the age 
distribution of the world’s merchant ships. Nearly 50 per 
cent of today’s tonnage (40 per cent if the US reserve fleet 
is excluded) comprises ships built between five and nine 
years ago, compared with only 10 per cent of the 1939 total. 
Despite the scale of replacement shipbuilding since the war, 
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however, only 14 per cent of the total is under five years 
of age, compared with 15.5 per cent in 1939 (although the 
tonnage figure is 1,200,000 tons greater). 


During the twelve years there has been a noticeable 
increase in the average size, speed and efficiency of merchan: 
ships, particularly in the case of tankers, where vessels of 
16,000 to 18,000 tons deadweight are replacing the prewar 
standard of 12,000 tons, while vessels of 30,000 tons and 
over are now under construction. Even more striking is the 
decline of coal as marine fuel. In 1939, §5 per cent of the 
world fleet used oil, but by 1950 this proportion had risen 
to 81 per cent. Oil-burning steamships rose from 21 to 
47 million tons, and coal-burners declined from 31 to 16 
million tons; no ships are now built with coal-burning 
equipment alone. The motorship, however, has by no means 
ousted the steamship, since motorships now account for only 
about one-quarter of the total tonnage. There are 21 million 
tons of motorships (17 million tons in 1939), and 63 million 
tons of steamships (52 million in 1939). Nearly half the 
world fleet still uses steam reciprocating machinery (more 
than in 1939), while turbine steamships have increased from 
9,000,000 to nearly 16 million tons, and turbo-electric vessels 
from §00,000 to over 5,000,000 tons. The postwar trend 
towards the use of geared steam turbines, particularly for 
powers in excess of about 8,000 shaft horsepower, has been 
made possible mainly by the great advances which have 
been made in gear-cutting technique. As for the design of 
hulls, the old “ three-island” type, with poop, bridge and 
forecastle, has been almost completely superseded by the 
shelterdeck design, and in order to obtain large cubic capacity 
and low tonnage under existing regulations, there is a ten- 
dency to increase the height of the tweendecks, while there 
are signs that the ballast capacity of cargo vessels is rising. 


* * * 


Record Bank Clearings 


As expected, the annual statistics issued by the Bankers’ 
Clearing House show that the total value of cheques, bills, 
etc., handled at the Town and General clearings in 1950, 
rose to a new high record. They amounted to {94,241 
million, compared with £86,060 million in 1949. This 
figure, of course, does not give any accurate measure of the 
total volume of funds shunted through the banking system 
last year. It excludes the £2,076 million that was handled 
at the principal provincial clearings (when turnover was 
10 per cent higher than in 1949); it also excludes cheques 
passed between customers of the same bank (which amount 
to a substantial proportion of the whole) and cheques handled 
under various local clearing arrangements outside the main 
centres. 


For what they are worth, however, the figures suggest 
that the velocity of circulation of bank deposits was between 
4 and 8 per cent higher than in 1949 in each quarter of 
1950 except the second, when the ratio of clearings to 
deposits (at an annual rate of about 16.2 against an annual 
rate of 13.6 for the same quarter of 1949) was some 19 per 
cent higher. The rise in money turnover between April 
and June of last year, however, was wholly due to an increase 
at the Town clearing, which handles cheques and bills paid 
into and drawn upon bank branches in the City of London 
—and is therefore heavily dependent on the volume of Stock 
Exchange and other financial business; turnover at both 
the General and the Provincial clearings actually declined 
slightly between the first and second quarters of the year— 
although it rose steadily thereafter. This last movement is 
not surprising, as the volume of bank deposits, which in the 
first six months of 1950 was running at much the same 
level as in the first six months of 1949, has risen by between 
4 and 5 per cent since June. It would be rash therefore t0 
draw any general conclusion from the clearing figures othe 
than one that has long been deducible ‘oan ordinary 


observation—namely- that there was more money chasing 
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ther more goods in 1950 than in 1949, and that it was 
-hasifig them slightly faster. 


* & a 


Exchange Control and Cocoa Dealing 


Since the beginning of November a wide measure of 
‘reedom has been restored to the London Cocoa market. An 
open general licence has been granted for the import of raw 
-ocoa and the Ministry of Food has stopped bulk purchasing, 
‘hough it retains elaborate domestic price controls. The Bank 
of England has now published details of the machinery 
hrough which private dealing in cocoa will be reconciled 
with exchange control. The scheme follows very closely the 
arrangements made when free dealings were resumed in tin, 
rubber and coffee, except that cocoa that is purchased from 
the dollar area will still require an import licence. Buying 
and selling of cocoa in any other part of the world is now 
permitted, but only on the part of persons and firms recom- 
mended to the Bank of England by the Cocoa Market Execu- 
ive Committee. The authorised dealers must make monthly 
rewurns of their operations and positions to the Bank of 
Engiand. These returns will be regarded as strictly confi- 
dential, though the Bank will be allowed to aggregate the 
figures and supply the totals to the Cocoa Market Executive 
Committee. Provision is also made for checking undesirable 
peculation and for divulging to the Executive Committee the 
name of any participant who is deemed guilty of abuse of 
the facilities provided under the scheme. 


® * * 


New Records in Life Assurance 


Although the announcements of net new ordinary life 
assurance business in 19§0 were incomplete when this issue 
went to press, it seems probable that the 1949 record of over 
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{500 million will be comfortably exceeded. The figures so 
‘ available are given above : they are not strictly comparable 
“ween different offices as the practice regarding the inclu- 
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sion of group life assurances (both new and additional to 
existing schemes), deferred annuities and some other types 
of contract is not uniform. So far the increase recorded on 
the 1949 level is over 11 per cent. This is yet another 
indication that the life offices have become the largest medium 
for collecting personal savings ; last year’s new sums assured 
stand out in marked contrast to the National Savings figures. 


Substantial sums assured were again written in “ income 
benefits,” which give substantial life assurance cover for a 
relatively small premium, and a large contribution to the 
total was again made by new business under group pension 
and life assurance schemes. Some companies that have set 
out to attract non-participating business by quoting reduced 
and competitive premium: rates have been markedly suc- 
cessful. In so far as it is yet possible to draw conclusions about 
the new ordinary business of the industrial-cum-ordinary 
offices (and the results of the Prudential which accounts for 
nearly one-fifth of the total new business are not yet avail- 
able) there seems to have been a continued movement against 
the general trend. This was probably due to the proposals 
of the Labour Pariy, first to nationalise and later to 
“ mutualise ” these offices, and perhaps, the pressure of the 
rising cost of living on the income groups for which they 
largely cater may have played some part. 


* * * 


The Week in Commodities 


The steady rise in commodity prices has reachec the 
point of monotony. American grain and cotton markets 
remain very firm and Cuban sugar has again risen during the 
past week Some weakening in the American grey market 
prices for copper and zinc has been reported, but these prices 
are still nearly 50 per cent higher than the official quota- 
tions. Tungsten, quicksilver, shellac, cement, and castor oil, 


Commopitry PRIcEs 


| 1949 | 1950 | 195) 
Commodity and Unit one 





' 
June Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec jan. 3 


| Dec. 
Wheat (cents per bushel). . 216% | 2163 | 2233 | 225; 227 246} 246 8 
Maize (cents per bushel)... 131 | 148 1444 | 1543 160% 172} | 177% 
Sugar, Cuban (cents per Ib.) 4-38 | 4-30 5°85 | 5°85 | 5:30 | 5-35 5-45 
Cotton US middling (cents | ag 
ORES ca saiieds ssa 31-43 | 34-64 | 42-0 | 41-03 | 43-76 | 44-15 | 44-62 
Wool, 56's (d. per Ib.)....] 71 | 81 | 148 | 150 | 163 | 167 |... 
Sisal ({ per ton)......... 114 | 130 | 158} | 165 180 {| 200 | 200 
Jute (f per ton)......... 115 | 120 | 11 | 1p] 122 120 | 122 
Tin ({ per ton).......... 5995 | 600 | 8114 | 982 | 1,127) | 1,157} 1,1574 
Copper, electrolytic (cents fe cede ae 
REMI ck Sits ble pa-ners } 18-5 22-5 | 24-50 24-5 24°5 | 24-5 24-5 
Zine (cents per Ib.) ...... | 9-875 15-0 17-5 | 17-5 } 17-5 } 17-5 17-5 
Tungsten (s. per unit).... | 92-50 | 126-9 | 235-0 | 235-0 | 265-0 387-5 | 407} 
Quicksilver ({ per 76 Ib.). | 263 163 | 24 26 Sli 424 48 
Shellac (f per ton)....... 320 2374 525 510 320 400 4124 
Rubber, RSS spot (d ri } = 
Rib iscsi. as icv pe} as | ae | ase | amp | op | 558 | 5s 
Cement, 6 tons and over | | i : oe 
(s. d. per ton)......... | 62/6 | 62/6 | 62/6 | 62/6 | 62/6 | 62/6 | 69 
Tallow (cents per Ib.) .... | 6 43 2 | 13 14 16} 16} 
inseed oi], naked ( er | | 
" Nab 54 ois «cs 3 cB i | 126 1344 | 134 | 134 1% | 136 136 
‘astor oil, naked, firsts (¢ | | | i { 
: nop Sav eteve% 1 ge 120 | 146 145 | 153 186 | 210 


Note: Monthly prices taken at last day of the mouth except those for wool which 
are inonthly averages. 


have all risen during the past week. The price of tallow last 
June was below its prewar level—an exceptional situation for 
any commodity. This week it was quoted at 16% cents a Ib. 
or more than three times the price of seven months ago. 


* * * 


Rise in Semi-Manufactures 


Annual price reviews have led to a number of increases 
in the New Year. The individual impact of these changes is 
not drastic, but their cumulative effect may be significant. 
The Cement Makers’ Federation has raised the price of 
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cement by 4s. a ton (the price in the London area goes up 
from 73s. a ton to 77s.) to provide funds for equalising the 
prices of home-produced and imported cement. Shell Mex 
and BP have followed other oil companies and increased the 
price of lubricating oils by between 8d. and Is. a gallon on a 
wholesale price of about 5s. 6d. a gallon ; these changes follow 
movements in world oil prices which, in comparison with 
other prices, are staying remarkably steady. The Ministry 
of Supply has raised the price of virgin aluminium from £120 
to £124 following this year’s annual price review with its 
suppliers—aluminium consumers are said to be relieved that 
the increase is so small. The Ministry has also raised the 
maximum prices for nuts and bolts and similar fasteners after 
discu$s:ons with the trade and has raised the price of special 
shapes of copper by as much as {2 17s. 6d. a ton to bring 
British prices in line with the recently increased prices of 
fabricated copper imports from Canada. The biggest change 
is in the retail price of tyres, which go up 20 per cent after 
a fourfold increase during the year in the prices of basic 
materials. 


Manufacturers of end products may be able to absorb 
these price increases for a time, as they have absorbed a 
number of similar price increases during the past year ; but 
the stage will come when they have to be passed on to the 
consumer. The new tyre prices provide the clearest example. 
The retail price of the tyres used on a large lorry have risen 
from just over £20 each to about £24 §s. and six are used on 
one vehicle. The Road Haulage Association has estimated that 
this increase in costs, in addition to the higher prices of 
lubricants, has raised haulage costs by between 14 to 2 per 
cent. Costs had already risen by 5 per cent since the last 
increase in rates was made in May. 


Shorter Notes 


The steel industry has opened its expected “ National 
Scrap Drive,” appealing by letter to 15,000 users of iron and 
steel throughout the country and supplementing this by 
advertising. Negotiations for supplies of German scrap 
during 1951 are not yet completed ; but these imports, which 
at the beginning of 1950 were arriving at an annual rate of 
2,000,000 tons, are now down to half that. The industry 
appears hopeful that the present rate of German supplies 
may be maintained, and confident that its drive will be suffi- 
cient to bring out the scrap from British factories. This 
confidence is being questioned by some steel users ; but it 
is a point on which since the war the industry has generally 
been right. 

z 


The Inland Revenue Commissioners deserve congratula- 
tion on the prompt publication of their report for the year 
to March 31, 1950. This is a break with tradition, for the 
report was usually issued in March before the Budget. 
Prompter publication involves postponing until a year hence 
the trade group figures for profits and wages that formed 
such a valuable section of the Commission’s centennial 
report last October. But there are compensations—in par- 
ticular an appendix where, for the first time, accountants 
and patient taxpayers can consult the “ extra statutory con- 
cessions” that inspectors of taxes regularly apply in practice. 
These concessions can be of great importance, and it is 
entirely proper that they should be publicly disclosed. 

* 


The Treasury has approved a provisional agreement for 
the amalgamation of the British Mutual Bank with Martins 
Bank. The agreement provides for the issue of 155,054 {1 
fully paid shares of Martins Bank for the issued capital of 
£257,000 of the British Mutual, whose capital, published 
reserves and profit and loss account amounted to £470,000 
at the end of 1949 ; at the current market price of 77s. 6d. 
for Martins’ {1 shares, this indicates a purchase price of 
approximately £600,000. The British Mutual Bank, whose 
origins date back to 1857, has increased its turnover more 
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than five times since 1940 ; its shareholders will gain cop. 
siderably, both in capital value and income, from the 
proposed amalgamation. 


Martins Bank—the first of the clearing banks to announc 
its results for 1950—shows a further small increase in ne; 
profit, from {£725,170 to £732,895. After paying the 
customary dividend of 15 per cent and after allocations i 
contingencies reserve and for premises redemption, the carry 
forward is increased from £377,968 to £392,660. 

* 


The first two discount houses to publish profits figure; 
for 1950 have both enjoyed a good year. The National 
Discount Company shows a profit of £301,522 compared 
with £286,465 for 1949 ; after allocations to pensions fund 
and to reserve the carry forward is £250,912 against 
£212,890. Alexanders Discount Company shows a net profit 
of £165,100 compared with £150,400 for 1949 ; the carry- 
forward is £452,000 against £409,000. Both companies 
maintain their usual dividends. 

* 


The agreement to use the ECA counterpart fund for 
“ retirement of debt,” which was reported in The Economist 
recently, has been implemented by the expected, pain- 
less bookkeeping transaction. The Bank return for 
December 20th recorded a fall in the H.M. Treasury Special 
Account by £266 million to £414,123, and a corresponding 
decrease in the Bank’s holding of interest free notes (and thus 
in the National Debt). 

The National Union of Manufacturers this week protested 
that the notice given to metal-using industries of the prohibi- 
tion of a range of products containing copper and zinc was 
too short to enable a changeover to substitute materials, and 
asked for exceptions to be made for firms having 
stocks of manufactured goods containing prohibited materials 
that had been made to their specifications and could not 
“easily be used for any other purpose.” While the prohibi- 
tion order has not yet been issued, and may covet 
special cases, these should be few; there would be no 
justification for giving managers with insufficient talent for 
improvisation any “ease” that their more ingenious 
competitors are not allowed to enjoy. 

* 


The British insurance companies and Lloyd’s Under- 
writers have negotiated, through an advisory committee 0! 
insurance brokers, the insurance of over 36,000 vehicles 
operated by the Road Haulage Executive. Cover will b 
provided under one policy for the usual motor risks and 
also for carriers’ liability for the goods transported, at 29 
annual premium of about £1,000,000. Country-wide 
service arrangements have been made. The important pria- 
ciple that insurable risks of nationalised undertakings should 
continue to be carried by the insurance market, established 
last June by the British Electricity Authority, has thus been 
reaffirmed. No doubt now, as then, the premium rates have 
been finely drawn. 


* 


The National Research Development Corporation, which 
was set up in June, 1949, by the Board of Trade, has pub- 
lished its first annual report. The purpose of the corporation 
is to hold, and if necessary to help to exploit, patents on 
developments made in Government research organisations. 
It can also help in patenting and exploiting the work done by 
individuals or by firms which might not have the resources 
or the experience to do so alone. The report says of the 
limited work which the corporation has been able to do !0 
its first year: “in a number of cases patent costs have beet 
incurred and in six instances decisions to incur developmen 


expenditure have been taken.” Because the negotiation 


are not complete, no details of the developments are g!V°" 


It must be hoped that the next report will be more forth- 
coming. 
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Company Notes 


arthur Guinness, Son and Company.— 


[4,770,994 10 
September 30, 1950, 
Guinness have been able at least 


rise in group trading profits from 
£4,834,606 in the year ended 
suggests that Arthur 


to retain 


cher share of the market in a year which 


noe been disappointing for the 


ue 


industry. 


brewing 


The company have been able to 


ncrease the ordinary dividend from 29 per 
cent 10 32 per cent, but the earnings cover 
has fallen slightly. This fact suggests that the 
directors do not intend to stint the ordinary 


shareholders. 


The apparent fall in earnings 


may be attributed largely to the rise in the 


pension provision 


£500,000. 


from £245,000 


to 


An impressive sum of £1,388,000, as com- 
pared with £575,000 in 1948-49, has been 


located to reserves. 


Moreover, the sum of 


{400,000 for contingencies is intended in the 


main to meet costs of replacement. 


Years to September 30, 


1949 
£ 


veweerereeesese ee 


ned o sees bateeak <n 

veeeee 1,196,250 
sccosngel epee 37-2 
aid. ns was care bee 29 
575,000 
870,332 


10,655,615 
8,759,929 
10,382,529 


vet current ass 

Reserves 

Loan Capital. 6s sive eeares vas 
hal |. ascah eae 9,500,000 

£857,490 

niributions written back, 


Share Cat 


taxation — relief 


a) Including 


1950 


11,951,813 
7,847,764 
10,579,643 
210,587 
9,500,000 


on pensions 


In the autumn of 1949 the directors pro- 
posed to capitalise £5 million of reserves by 
« scrip bonus of £2 ordinary stock for every 


£3 held. 


The chairman comments on the 


Capital Issues Committee’s refusal to sanc- 
uon this proposal: “It is difficult for the 


ordinary business man to under 


stand the 


ogc or the justice of this decision.” 
The price of the £1 ordinary units, which 
iouched a high of 136s. at the end of Novem- 


ber, has recently remained firm 


130s., giving a yield of £4 18s. 6d. 


at about 
per cent. 


Hawker Siddeley Group.—The fall in 
soup trading profits of the Hawker Siddeley 
Group from £5,602,897 to £4,846,786 in the 
year to July 31, 1950, was not unexpected, 
‘or the chairman emphasized a year ago that 
the 1948-49 results reflected “the outcome 


of exceptional circumstances.” 


The main- 


Years to July 31, 


1949 1950 
Consolidated . 
SEMATECH CQINRINES Jom 
a proGte 23. 8 usa. 5,602,897 4,846,786 
ee POMS «6 eect eseweaes 5,605,907 4,852,694 
ee tation, Ct. os seececes 728,738 811,919 
TENSOR... ks nnd nk Dien 2,692,937 2,230,789 
Ordinary capital -— 
Sa d for the group ........ 1,654,103a 1,548,537 
Pel os atone 260,186 260,186 
ae o for the group ...... 194-7 168-8 
TOO Des 02:5 cseebinnei acme 
ey company’s reserves 1,000,000 1,266,000 
arent company carry forward 514,491 652,147 
( ntlideted Balance Sheet :— 
— assets, less W.0. ....22. 6,524,309 6,689,710 
Scares AE. Gis. a 11,652,568 12,861,984 
WW. nnn neds aeancias 11,505,734 13,015,684 
— Capital... i deesac re ++ 3,000,000 2,970,300 
Me COP og pu nae 3,455,587 3,455,587 


'@) Excluding £185,453 
) Excluding £506,310 profits 


ts of previous years. 
of previous years. 


“nance of the Ordinary dividend at 32} 


tent—~a rate which 
~disappointed 
€xpectations, 
The drop 
Cent to 168. 


more 


“ver of five times for the dividend. 


has been paid since 1939 
optimistic market 


in group earnings from 194.7 per 
8 per cent still leaves an earnings 


The 


need for large sums to meet high replace- 
ment costs has presumably reinforced the 
directors’ decision to continue “to follow the 
policy of dividend restraint.” As usual, the 
company has only drawn off sufficient profits 
tO meet its own immediate requirements ; the 
large sum of £1,676,665, against £1,526,825, 
is retained by subsidiary companies, and of 
this £750,000 (against £500,000 in th: 
previous year) is transferred to replacement 
reserves. 

The board intends, when permission can 
be obtained, to bring issued capital into closer 
line with the real capital employed by the 
capitalisation of reserves. Capital reserves 
stand at £7,526,983, revenue reserves at 
£5,488,701, and current assets at £26,508,942 
—(nearly double the current liabilities and 
provisions of £13,646,958)—so that the 
justification of this step would be hard to 
question. Stocks have increased by some 
£2,725,000 to £15,938,797. 

At the current “ middle” price of 30s. 3d., 
the 5s. Ordinary units yield £5 7s. per cent. 


Lancashire Cotton Corporation.—Excel- 
Jent progress has been recorded by the 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation since the war 
and the results for the year to October 31, 
1950, are indeed impressive. 

Trading profits have jumped from 
£2,599,286 to £3,808,816, after providing 
£958,281, against £832,374 in 1948-49, for 
repairs and maintenance. The Ordinary- 
stockholder enjoys a modest bite at the fruits 
of this expansion, for the dividend is in- 
creased from 10 per cent to 12} per cent, 
covered four times by earnings. 

The book value of fixed assets bears little 
relation to their replacement value, for they 
now stand at £4,227,120, although some 
£3,200,000 has been expended on them since 
October, 1945. The directors have decided 
accordingly to allocate £500,000 to a fixed 
assets replacement reserve. 

Although yarn production reached a post- 
war record last year, output is still below 
productive capacity. Restrictions on raw 
cotton exports by the American Government 
have given the Corporation much concern, 
which fears that dislocation of production 
and the compulsory substitution of one type 
of yarn for another will have to be faced. 


Years to October 31, 


1949 1950 
Earnings :— ; 
£ f 
Trading profit ..........++. 2,599, 286 5,808,816 
Total POOR 6.5. sos os evsnds 2,632,571 3,853,899 
Depreciation and replacement 450,000 500,000 
SHARIR . vis sc06s eos cesnus 1,100,000 1,685,000 


Ordinary capital :— 


an Bees ees ever es 960,821 [543,872 
OM oe eee ehes cs aneases 161,421 274,465 
Barmed % on occ cece cvectas 46-7 53-9 
"Ue ee 10 12} 
General reserve .........0- 1,125,000 1,025,000 
Carry forward .......++e++ 438,603 683,010 
Baiance sheet :— 
Fixed assets /ess W.o. . .-» 4,013,009 4,227,120 
Net current assets..........- 6,511,936 8,057,956 
PON cna sagcscsccucous 4,948,326 6,841,931 
Loan capital ........+++-++: 1,943,528 1,920,079 
Share capital ........-+-05+ 4,058,526 4,058,526 


Fortunately, the Corporation’s first aim 
since the war has been to increase its tech- 
nical and financial strength. General reserves 
now stand at £5,000,000, against £3,875,000. 
Although the burden of carrying adequate 
stocks of raw materials—when they can be 
obtained—is heavy, the Corporation’s liquid 
resources have increased from £4,904,380 to 
£5,811,662. 

The question for the future is whether 
difficulties about cotton supplies will affect 
output appreciably. If not, the maintenance 
of the 124 per cent dividend should present 
no difficulty, for at the moment the order 
book is fully extended. At the current price 
of 41s. 3d. the £1 Ordinary units yield just 
over 6 per cent. 


4s 


SECURITY PRICES AND 


YIELDS 








Net Gross 
Price, | Price, Yield, Yield 
British Funds Dec. 27, Jan. 3, Jan. 3, | Jan 3, 
| 1950 |” 195) 1951 | 1951 
ae j ze * (rt) | 
} | 4 Ss. s 

War Bonds 23% .. .|100/3/6'100/2/9 . 16 a 3 

wat 1, 1949-51. || 
ar Bonds 24% ...1: 101 | 10 - | ¢ 5 
Mar. 1, ros 23". : ois 6 {2 0 61 

War Bonds 24%...) 101% 101% bs il 4 lle 
_ Mar. 1, 1952-54  }015 9/2 0 7 

Excheyue Stk, 24% 101g 10lR® (015 0/117 0 

W - Sent 5 | 102% 103% 0 = 7} 117 3¢ 
Aug. 15, | 061i 2 

Funding 29% .....| 102% 1024 {0 2 0 | 1 ; i. 
June 15, 1952-57. i1 3101/2 8 7 

Nat. Defence 3% ..} 103% | 103: |014 1/2 0 Be 
July 15, 1954-58 .| xd} xd {1 310/210 3 

War Loan 3%.....| 104% 1044 016 5|2 4 2 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 . 11 3 8|2 10 10! 

Savings Bonds 3% .| 101% | 1018 | 1 9 8/219 O¢ 
Aug. 15, 1955-65. i11110\219 8 

Funding 23%......| 99% | 999 |1 9 61213 le 
April 15, 1956-61.| /1 8 7T/2n 8: 

Funding 3%.......| 98] | 994 {116 513 4 6¢ 
April 15, 1959-69.| (114 813 2 41 

Funding 3%....... | 99)xd' 99% {113 6/3 0 5e 
Aug. 1, 1966-68... i xd | 113 513 0 4] 

Funding 4%.......| lO7% | 1078 |1 8 013 3 5e 
May 1, 1960-90 . .| 111811/313 7 

Savings Bonds 3% .| 98% | 988 har OTs 8. Se 
Sept. 1, 1960-70. . 1115 2/3 3 1 

Savings Bonds 23% 94% | 948 1117 113 0 Be 
May 1, 1964-67... 115 6/219 I 

Victory Bonds 4%.| 1098 | 109} | 110 4)3 5 4 
Sept. 1, 1920-76... 

Savings Bonds 3%.| 96% 96 § 11811,;3 7 6¢ 
Aug. 15, 1965-75.| '11610;3 5 1 
onsols 4% 2axd) LOZkxd) i § 

“fatter Feb aa 

Conversion 33% ...| %& | 9§ [2 0 2/313 4) 
(after Apr. 1, 1961)} i 

Treasury Stk. 29%.| 707 | 70; | 119 0/321 2 
(after Apr. 1, 1975) j 

Treasury Stk. 3%..| 84 |! 8 {119 6/3 If 
(after Apr. 5, 1966) | i 

Treasury Stk. 3§%.| 102 1028 |11510/3 6 10e 
June 15, 1977-80.) oe ie. +. a 

rh” eet 91 91 |11911;3 9 06 

det. 1986-96 ....] '11810'3 7111 

War Loan 3$%....| 94} 944 |2 011:314 5h 
(after Dec. 1, 1952); 

Consols 23% ..... | 7O}xd| 70jxd| 118 10/310 7f 

Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd| 96 | 97 117 8}3 5 We 
April 1, 1968-73. .} | 116 9;}3 410) 

Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd.' 9} | %§ | 117 5/3 5 8 
Mar. 15, 1974-77.| 117 0/3 5 21 

Brit. Elect. 34% Gtd.| 102} 033 | 115 9/3 6 lle 
Nov. 15, 1976-79. ! P2366, 3? 33 

Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd.., Q1jxd) 91h |} 2 10/3 9 Te 
July 1, 1978-88. .| 119 4;3 8 Oi 

Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 96% | 964% {11711/}3 6 le 
April 1, 1968-73. .| 117 0/3 5 1 

Brit. Gas Gtd. 35%..; Qlxye | 918 | 119 7}3 8 6¢ 
May 1, 1990-95. .! is. 213.8 41 
é) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Assuming re- 

demption in 1957. (i) Flat yield given above lf re- 

deemed, in 1952 net redemption yield ¢5 3 4, gross 46 17 10, 
} To latest date. (#) Net yields are calculated after 


allowing for tax at 9s. in £ 
13 years 10 months. 


} 


Last Two Price, | Price, 
Dividends Ordinary Dec. 27, Jan. 3, 
jemmiotnmani cancer Stocks 1950 1951 
a) (b) {c) 
% % | 
25 b 5 a@ \Anglo-Iran. {1 . 53 5} 
10 b 5 a'Assoc. Elec. {1 85/- 83/9 | 
74a 20 b Assoc.P.Cem.{1) 80/ 88/9 
40 c 35 c \Austin 5/-..... 28/14 28/6 
+5 at20 6 \Bass {1....... 147/6 145/74xd 
40 ¢ 10 a |Boots 5/-.... 48/6 ; 48/6 | 
8 c 10 c (Br. Celanese 10/-| 24/6xd) 23/6 | 
12 6 8 a Br. Oxygen {1. ; 89/- | 89/6 
5 a 7b Coats, {1...... 54/9 | 55/- | 
5 6 2a Courtaulds {1..) 39/- | 38/6 | 
20 ¢ 6a |Distillers 4/- ...| 19/6 | 19/3xd 
8 ¢ 8 ¢\Dorman{l1....| 31/9 ; 31/9 
15 ¢ 15 ¢ \Dunlop{l..... 55/- 54/9 | 
10 ¢ 10 c Fordf1....... 46/3 | 46/3 | 
lite ihc Gen. Elect. £1..) 81/3 | 81/3 | 
ll a 21 6 (Guinness {1..../130/- 130/7} 
7 b&b 3 a |imp. Chem. {1 .| 42/6 42/6 | 
1846 13} \Imp. eee 7h 104/44 | 
{ j } 
5 a 1b Lanes. Cotton {1 41/3 | 40/-xd 
160 ¢ 10 ¢ iLever{il....... 41/103) 41/3 
45 b 15 a |Marks&Sp.A5/-| 81/9 | 82/- 
1735 Tha iP. Johnson .10/-.; 40/- 39/~xd 
' 
+5 b +5 a “Shell” Stk. {1 .' 66/3 | 76/3 | 
124c 6 a St&LloydsDf.{1 56/- | 56/-xd| 
12a 12) Tube lnvst.{1.; 6% | 6% 
} | i 
3ja 16,6 \T. & Newall a. 86/3 | 82/6xd) 
44b 2a Vickers {1..... | 35/- | 36/6 
2746 15 a | Woolworth 5/- .| 43/9 | 43/9 


ene SDH AwWwen rr ANS ASS PHWM HD Wor 


*Assumed average life 


Yield, 
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1951 
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(a) Interim. (6) Final. (c) Whole year. (d) Interim paid 
half-yearly. (e) Special dividend, yield basis 77}%. { Free 


of Tax. (m) Yield basis 35%. 
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Statistical Summary 


CHANGES IN DEBT (f thousand) 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 

















(15 Days) 
F. Rec PaYMENTS 
dare ay peer eae aaat te - Tax Snares ‘Certs. 28,145 comand 2 ‘Tato 
against ordinary expenditure of £134,135,000 24% Det. 
and issues to sinking funds £680,000. Thus, ee See. si0 
including sinking fund allocations of ae eee. 266,536 
= 471,000 the surplus accrued since April External ....... 5,569 
st is £54,019,000 compared with a deficit wae and Means mons 
—— for the corresponding period Tressery Deposits. 6,000 
rear ‘ ees 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCINC REVENUE 28,146 349,040 
= Sea FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 


pril 1, April 1, days} Sdays 
1949 | 1950 "ended 

to to | Dec. ‘Bee Dec. 
3LWDec. 31, 31, | 3L 
1949 "| 1950 || 1949 | 1950 


Revenue mate, 





















Income Tax...... j § 138, 872-0 | 6146-9 
Seer-tam ...0ses ss | 120,000) 48,300 50, 

Estate, ete. , Duties | 195, 000 143. 400, 136, 505-0 | 5905-9 
Stamps dBi eid Osh eck SS 18 38,900 39, §05-0 ] 5931-9 


Profits Tax .... 270.000 200,160, 201, 
E.P.T. ’ 31,800 91 
Other Inland Rev. 00 80, 

SpeciatContributn. 4,509, 17,100 ‘3, 


530-0 | 5950-3 
555-0 | 5954-3 
574-0 | 6302-0 
585-5 | 6268-0 


573-0 | 5992-0 
543-0 | 5995-1 
555-5 | 6086-7 
564-0 | 6104-9 


525-0 | 6080-4 
545-0 | 6111-7 
530-0 | 6152-1 
525-0 | 6077-5 













Customs......... 870,650) 611,930 668,78 
Rave 4.6. sca c0s 715,150] 526,700, 532,4 


Total Customs and 
GS so civane }1583800]1 138630 120118 


Motor Duties... . . | 56,000} 12,903 
Surplus WarStores 35,000] 67,197) 
Surpl'sfrom Tradg.,| 85,000) 42,991 
P.O. (Net Receipts) ae Sao 
Wireless Licences. 15,000 8,190 
Sundry Receipts .| 27,000) 12,351 
Miscell. Receipts 1 
jin. Crown Lands); 70,000) 64,282 
Total Ord. Rev.. 389780 012388421 237 
Seur-BaLaNcinc |————{——_—__— 
Post Office....... | 172,159 119, 500 127,7 
Income Tax on 
E.P-T. Refunds. 5,709 9, 584. 6,64 


TREASURY BILLS 
( million) 





Ee ae 40756 92517305' 25079471. $9821 1585 1950 
i Ssues out of the Exchequer | Sept. 29 | 240-0 WTO | 240-0] 10 5-25 72 

to meet payments 
(£ thousand) Oct. 6 | 250-0 | 512-3 | 250-0] 10 5-25 4 


| Esti- i“ 


» 13 | 260-0 | 319-4 | 260-0] 10 5-25 16 

LC iture |, mate, April LjAprit 1i4days 1S5days ~ 20 | 250-0 | 532-3 | 250-0] 10 2-94 66 

xpenditure 1950-51] 1949 —_ ae) — ~ 27 | 250-0 | 335-8 | 250-0] 10 2-98 65 
to o 








. 31\Dec. 31] 31, 31 














Nov. 3 | 250-0 | 347-7 | 250-0] 10 2-70 60 

00 | 1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 » 10 | 250-0 | 318-4 | 250-0] 10 3-17 | 72 

D.|_XPENDITURI ' » 17 | 250-0 | 325-6 | 250-0 10 3-13 69 
Int. & Man. of Nat . 24 | 260-0 | 310-6 260-0] 10 33% 19 
nnn eer a Dec. 1 | 250-v | 47-5 250-0] 10 2-74 60 
Ireland........ 25,682, 25,587] 1,453, 1,446 _ 8 | 260-0 | 328-8 260-0 10 3-09 72 
Otear tans. andl il, 6,507, 5699 | 27 ~ 15 | 260-0 | 514-6 | 260-0] 10 4-55 49 
oy ae |  ] * 22 | 230-0 | Wi-7 | 230-0} 10 2-93 67 

379,187 379,67 29 | 250-0 | 302 4) 250-01 « 3-50 82 


2,983 1,853 
88,3818 152282 


Bate ..scceveves ' ‘ § 
Supply Services .. 29180692031405 19274 


Total Ord. Expd.. 34550692410592'2307119 91,801 154135 
Sinking Funds ... ‘i 


Total {excl Self-) 
Bal. Expd.).... 345506 


On December 29th applications for 91 day bills to be 
paid from January 1 to January 6, 1951, were accepted 
dated Monday to Saturday as to about 82 per cent at 
£99 17s. 5d., and applications at higher prices were 
accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum of £240 
milion are being offered for January 5th. For the week 
ending January 6th the banks will not be asked for 
Treasury deposits. 






Total fincl. Self- 
Bal. E .... 335291 551573 245392 97,423 146141 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£627,456 to £3,674,933, the other operations 
for the 15 days decreased the gross National 
Debt by £520,894,923 to £26,426 millon. 


NET RECEIPTS (¢ thousand) 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 


























Week Ended Apr. 1 to 
Dec. 24, | Dec. 23, | Dec. 23, 
1949 | 1950 1950 
avings Certifrcates :— 


(December 17-31, 1950) eer 
P.O. and Telegraph Co a 6,550 Repayments ............ 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949. ...............-. 12 : 
Miscellaneous Financial Provisions Acts, 1946 and Net Savings ............ 
1950: Civil Contingencies Fund ............. 75,000 | Defence Bonds :-— Be eee 
Receipts under BCA (Cmd. 7469).............. 266,000 OM ge fe ee i 
NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) 347,562 Repayments ............ 
(December 17-31, 1950) 
Interest outside Permanent Debt Charge ....... 2,543 Net Savings ............ 
eee! eer ey Sere rer eyed Tae ees 1535 | P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Housiag (Temp. Accomdn.) Acts, 1944 and 1947 109 Banks :— 
Local Authorities Loams Act, 1945, s. 3 (ij..... 8,500 ROMIPES. 5s svn sexe snas 10,555 | 9,587 | 473,038 
Cotton (Centralized Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21 (1).. 3,000 Repayments .,........... 18,245 i 18,564 | 521,803 
Overseas Resources Develop. Act, 1948, s. 17 (1):-— 
Colonial Development... ........--.-+-.-0-05 250 Net Savings ............ 
Qvemesd Pablo... ki os 8 SS5 Seo Siew eee 1835 
Miscell. Financial Provisions Act, 1946 :— Total Net Savings......... 
s. 2 (1) War Damage ; War Damage Commission 3,000 | Interest on certificates repaid 416 21,603 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits.. 497 | Interest accrued ........... 


18,225 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
JANUARY 3, 1951 


£ } 
Notes Issued:- | Govt. Debt. . aia 
InCirculation 13335,206, 953 | 7 wee 
In Bankg. De- | Sec - 1359,268,612 
partment .. 42,149,870; Other Secs. 4 703,875 
| Coin ri 
than gold) 4,012,415 
—. of Fid ———— 
SSUC ....... 137 000,000 
Gold Coin and ——e 
Bullion = {at 
248s. per oz. 
fine). ..... be 356,825 
1375,356,823 1375, 356,825 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ { 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 Govt. Sees.... 344,046,441 
OE Ea 3,607,925 Other Secs.:- 52,086, 365 
Public Deps.:- 25,351,843 | Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 24,917,721 | Advances... 27,443,119 
H.M. Treas. | Securities.... 24,643,944 
Special Acct. 414,122 | 
Other Deps.:- 396,127,450 
Bankers ..... 308,725,409 | Notes........ 42,149, 87; 
Other Accts.. 87 02,041 | | Cale ance wes 1,337,544 
439,620,218 | 439,620,218 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioner ot 


National Debt and Dividend Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


/ milion 







Ssue 
Notes in « circulation a ili 


a i | 
299-7,1351-3,1357- 
Notes in banking depart- | 

















UE, nk onder iedcin 50-7) 24-1) 17° 42-1 
Government debt and | 
securities® .......0055 549-3.1370-2 1370-91370-5 
Other securities. ........ 0-7; 0-8 0- 0-7 
Gold and Coin.......... 0-4 4:4 4. 44 
Valued at s. per fine oz... 248/0, 248/0, 248/ 248/0 
Banking Dept. :— | 
Deposits :— } | 
iblic Accounts ........ 19-8 13-7 15-4 24-9 
Treasury Special Account | 97-9 0-4 0-4 0-4 
NE 6-05 cukeensk twee 292-9, 309-3, 315-5 308-7 
SPN: Jhb + akan eek Ged 115-lL, 85-0 85 87-4 
PUR 6 cab cect sen neds o 525-8 408-4 414-5 421-4 
Securities :-— i 
Government. ........... 440-9 340-1 S64: 
Discounts, etc........... 23-7, 36-1) 29: 
+ rasp SEE EERE 23-4 24-9 19- 
WE sie wccgacid dais 488-1 401-1, 413- 
Banking dept. res......... 55°9 25-4 19 
2 ve i % i % 
Pree a iva siwecnne od 6-2 4 


* Government debt ss {11,015,100 capital £14,555,09). 
Fiduciary issue raised from /1, 350 million to £1,375 million 
on December 12. 1950 


“Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
Prices (1927= 100) 





Dec. 28, | Dec. 12, Dec. 27 
| 1949 1950 1950 





GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for 60! 
was raised from 172s, 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce 00 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorized 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 


cash p last week were as follows :- 


SILVER 


London tow York, Bombay 


during 









co! 
the 








612 
875 


000 


82.5 


», 825 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
COM?AN 


NYASALAND RAILWAYS, LIMITED 


INCREASING TRAFFICS 
MR W. M. CODRINGTON’S STATEMENT 


The nineteenth annual general mecting of 
Nyasaland Railways Limited was held on 
December 28th in London, Mr W. M. 
Codrington, C.M.G., M.C., chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
statement circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to December 31, 
1949: — 

After paying the interest on our first 
debentures, the sum of £23,951 remains for 
the 5 per cent. Bridge debenture stock (soon 
to be replaced by consolidated income 
debenture stock) and is derived from the 
receipts of the Bridge and its south approach. 
Of this sum of £23,951, £19,743 is in respect 
of the receipts of the Zambesi Bridge and 
compares with £8,000 in the previous year 
when, as I explained last year, tax adjust- 
ments were necessary as a result of the 
Finance Act, 1947. 


You will notice the new item on both 
sides of our revenue account relating to the 
operation of our road motor service. This 
has resulted in a small operating profit and 
has undoubtedly provided a much needed 
facility for our customers. Our Lake ser- 
vice, which has been carried on under con- 
siderable difficulties, resulted in an operating 
loss of over £5,000. Only when our new 
ship, the Ilala II, starts earning money can 
we hope for much improvement in this 
department of our activities, 


INFLATIONARY TENDENCIES 


In Nyasaland, the inflationary tendencies, 

which I mentioned last year, have continued 
i@ Operate, with the result that since the 
close of last year the Government has found 
it Necessary tO sanction an increase in the 
minimum rate of all African wages and there 
has been a general increase in the cost of 
all salaries and wages paid on the railway. 
Up to the present, an increasing volume of 
traffic has enabled us to face rising costs 
without increasing our charges; but the 
ume is, I fear, approaching when we shall 
have to abandon our proud boast of being 
one of the few railway administrations in 
the world still able to charge customers pre- 
wat rates. In this connection you will have 
noticed a recent speech by the chairman of 
the British Transport Commission in which 
he asks what other undertaking (that is, 
other than British Railways) would be ex- 
pected to pay its way on charges only 60-80 
per cent. more than prewar while faced 
with far greater increases on outgoings. 
In our case, apart from increases in wages 
and fuel costs, to which allusion has already 
been made, the price of every material we 
use has risen tO an even greater extent than 
n Great Britain. To quote only a few 
mastances, mild steel bars and plates are 
‘esting us Over 100 per cent. more than in 
‘ae prewar period, cotton waste 135 per 
‘ent., tyres and axles an average of 120 per 
“ent, cement about 300 per cent., and picks 
and shovels 120 per cent. 


In hauling the heavy traffics now offering, 
hi seven new locomotives (the arrival of 
Which I reported last year) have been of 
‘ety great assistance. Our last fifty ‘new 
ou are now all in Nyasaland and most 
them already in traffic. The completion 
] the new bridge at Chiromo early last 
anuary has materially assisted the econo- 
an use of these additional units of rolling- 
wen: Our six new tank cars, all of which 
ie HOW in service, will materially help in 
“ncent handling of the diesel oil and petrol 
“eeded by ourselves and our customers. 


TRAFFIC ON LAKE NYASA 


On Lake Nyasa, the carrying capacity of 
the Mpasa and the improved service of tugs 
and barges are proving inadequate for the 
traffic offering ; but I am glad to report that 
good progress. is being made in re-erecting 
our new ship, the Jlala IJ. 1 hope that she 
will be in traffic in the early months of 
next year. But even when our new ship 
is in traffic we shall not be able to give the 
service satisfactory either to ourselves or to 
our customers until two very necessary im- 
provements have been achieved. In the first 
place, in order that the movement of ships 
and cargo may be efficiently controlled, 
wireless communication between the princi- 
pal ports, the two ships, the Lake Service 
Headquarters at Monkey Bay and Limbe is 
absolutely essential. 


The wireless sets necessary for setting up 
this service have already arrived in Africa 
and they should be in use early in the New 
Year. Secondly, until navigation lights are 
installed, it is impossible for our ships to 
travel at night, and not only is much valuable 
time lost, but we are unable to get full use 
out of our ships. I am glad to report that 
the navigation lights ordered by the Nyasa- 
land Government will shortly be on their 
way to the lake. 


Progress with the manufacture of our new 
passenger rolling-stock is appallingly slow ; 
but I am hopeful that within the first half 
of next year we may receive in Nyasaland, 
at amy rate, some of the African coaches 
which have been on order for over three 
years. 


DIESEL RAIL-CARS 


We are particularly anxious to effect a 
noteworthy improvement in the standard of 
comfort and in the speed which we can offer 
to European passengers between Beira and 
Nyasaland. Some time ago, we decided that 
the only way to achieve this was by pur- 
chasing diesel rail-cars capable of speed on 
the level section of our line considerably in 
excess of that at which our ordinary trains 
can travel in safety. The conditions of our 
line, however, are particularly exacting for 
diesel traction owing to the heavy gradients 
and sharp curves which occur at an altitude 
where diesel traction works at reduced effi- 
ciency. We therefore had to specify an 
unusually high ratio of available power to 
weight per vehicle. Moreover, we are only 
a small. railway system, and our technical 
resources are limited. Therefore we do not 
feel able to experiment with vehicles of this 
type which have not been thoroughly tried 
out on larger systems in other parts of the 
world. I am glad to say, however, that we 
have now placed an order for two diesel 
rail-cars of a type in which we feel we can 
have confidence. I am sorry to say, how- 
ever, that there is no chance of them being 
delivered before the latter end of 1952. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The famine conditions of 1949 are now 
only an unpleasant memory; the various 
crops this year have promised well and im- 
port traffic looks like attaining a new high 
record, Though many works and improve- 
ments are still uncompleted, our system 3s 
better equipped than ever before to deal 
with an increasing business. With the prices 
of its products still at a high level, and with 
continuing expenditure from colonial 


development funds, there is every reason 
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to hope that the territory which we serve 
will continue to make progress and that the 
demands of our services will increase. It is 
therefore of the greatest importance that, 
when the time comes, we should be able to 
show earnings on a scale which will make 
it possible fer us to raise on the market the 
additional capital which we anticipate will 
eventually be required to provide the facili- 
hes necessary to meet those demands—and 
indeed to be ready for them before they 
arise, 

Much progress has been achieved by our 
general manager in Africa, Mr Stevens, and 
his staff during the year under review and 
I should like to pay tribute to their efforts. 
The increased activity of the London office 
has thrown a heavy burden on Mr Carey 
and the rest of the staff, who have responded 
to every demand made upon them with 
their customary efficiency and cheerfulness. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


AERATED BREAD 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR J. G. GIRDWOOD'S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the Aerated 
Bread Company, Limited, was held on 
December 29th in London, Mr J. G. 
Girdwood, C.B.E., C.A., chairman and joint 
managing director, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated review:— 

The net profit of the group amounted to 
£140,957, a decrease of £28,463 on last year. 
After the transfer to general reserve of 
£50,000, the directors recommend the pay- 
ment of a dividend of 10 per cent. (less tax) 
on the Ordinary stock. 


Increased allowances in certain rationed 
goods and the availability of a greater variety 
of unrationed foodstuffs tended to decrease 
the general demand upon catering establish- 
ments during the year and the decline in the 
purchasing power of the public became more 
evident. Notwithstanding these trends, it is 
satisfactory to record that our total turnover 
has been maintained. It is disappointing in 
the face of a maintained turnover to have 
to report a reduction in net profits, due to 
the year having been one in which costs and 
charges have continued to rise. 


Labour disputes in other industries, par- 
ticularly in the nationalised industries of gas 
and transport, further increased our costs, 
added to our problems and took toll of our 
custom. The abortive gas dispute incon- 
venienced millions of the general public, 
nearly brought our bakeries to a standstill, 
caused dislocation of trade in our branches, 
and increased our costs by thousands of 


pounds. 


During the year the last of our claims for 
war damage value payments have been 
settled. Pending settlement of these value 
claims, your directors during each of the past 
nine years set aside sums for depreciation, 
substantially greater than the amounts re- 
quired to provide on our customary basis for 
the amortisation and depreciation of the 
fixed assets in operation. It is now found 
that the amounts set aside are in excess of 
the total sum required by over £100,000. We 
have therefore transferred this sum to a con- 
tingencies reserve. 


Your directors. are satisfied that the real 
value of fixed assets today is greatly in 
excess of the figure of £2,364,617 shown in 
the books. 


FUTURE PROBLEMS 


I see no reason to assume that for the 
catering industry as a whole the path ahead 
will be easier in the immediate future. 








. 
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Food costs must continue to rise as 
greater allowances of rationed foodstuffs are 
made available and subsidies are unloaded ; 
the full effect of devaluation on prices of im- 
ported goods essential to the industry is still 
to be experienced ; rents demanded for new 
premises and for the renewal of existing 
leases are higher than ever before ; local rates 
are still climbing ; negotiations are even now 
under discussion for increases of rates of pay 
for catering establishments, and claims for 
increases in wages in other industries, which, 
if granted, are bound to increase costs in the 
catering industry, are being made in increas- 
ing numbers. 

The problem of how to offset these rising 
Costs is common to the catering industry as 
a whole, and is not one that faces your com- 
pany alone. But your directors are alive to 
the problem and, while exercising the most 
rigid economy in every direction they can 
effectively control, are taking a!l possible steps 
to widen the scope of the business and in- 
crease sales. 

The Festival of Britain is expected to 
attract many tens of thousands of visitors 
from overseas. Apart from the effect this 
influx of visitors will have on the trade in 
our branches, we expect to take a direct part 
in the Festival activities through a catering 
concession for the Festival Gardens which, 
in conjunction with another well-known 
London caterer, we have had under negotia- 
tion with the Festival authorities, and have 
provisionally agreed to accept. 

The report was adopted. 





BRAZILIAN WARRANT 
LARGER OPERATING PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of the 
Brazilian Warrant Company, Limited, was 
held in London on December 29th, Mr A. 
K. Graham, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts: 

The year under review, 1949, commenced 
with an appreciable advance in the shipments 
of coffee to Europe as compared with the 
previous year. 

Our own sales, while not sharing to the 
full in this increase, did maintain their 
position with sales of Santos coffee princi- 
pally to Antwerp and Norway. Then 
followed a _ short-lived dull period from 
which onwards the main feature was an 
almost vertical rise which took place when 
it was thought that the prolonged drought 
would prejudice the flowering of Brazil’s 
next crop. It was then that the devaluation 
of sterling, followed as it was in varying 
degrees by other European currencies, made 
coffee a luxury article for Europe, and it 
would appear that consumption in that 
direction must be restricted until supplies 
become more plentiful and prices reach 
lower levels. 

The salient features for the year’s opera- 
tions were the enhanced value of the com- 
modities in which the trade of the group 
is carried on, and the devaluation of sterling. 
From these flowed not only the large 
increase in the net operating profit, with a 
consequential increase in the balance of profit 
carried forward, but also a large exchanze 
surplus and considerable increases in the 
current assets and liabilities. The exchange 
surplus being unrealised has been transferred 
to a new exchange reserve. 

The chairman, addressing the mecting, 
announced that the Board had received a 
firm bid through Messrs S. G. Warburg 
and Company, Limited, of 70s. for each 
Ordinary 10s. Stock Unit and 14s. for each 
12s. 6d. Preference Stock Unit, which would 
shortly be put before the shareholders with 
the Board’s r ation to accept. 

The report was adopted. 


The seventeenth annual ordinary general 
meeting of McDougalls Trust, Limited, was 
held on December 29th at 3, Thames House, 
Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 


Mr Kenneth A. E. Moore, the chairman, 
who presided, said: Ladies and gentlemen, 
—Since the rationing of flour and bread by 
B.U.s was abolished, the consumption of 
flour in the United Kingdom has fallen by a 
full 10 per cent. from just over 100,000 tons 
a week to just under 90,000 tons a week. 
These figures are taken from the official 
Monthly Digest of Statistics and cover the 
overall consumption of flour, whether used 
for home-cooking or in the bakery trade for 
the making of bread, biscuits, confectionery, 
etc. 


INCREASED DEMAND 


Throughout the year covered by the 
accounts before you today——namely, the 
year ended September 2, 1950—the housewife 
has been entirely free to buy the self-raising 
flour of her choice. I am glad to say that 
in this period, so far from declining, the 
sales of McDougalls self-raising flour, under 
conditions of full competition, have increased 
substantially to a new all-time record. It is 
for this reason alone, in spite of a lower 
margin of profit, that we are able to lay 
before you such satisfactory trading results. 


Our experience in this connection has been 
shared, as is common knowledge, by the pro- 
ducers of the leading branded goods in other 
trades—the well-known,  well-advertised 
branded article which the public knows .t 
can trust, be it soap, gin, marmalade, 
cigarettes or what have you, as soon as it is 
in free supply is insistently demanded by the 
discriminating buyer who, in his or her new 
freedom, positively resents being offered any 
substitute. Of course, it is not quite so 
simple as that ; as you can imagine, there lies 
behind our figures a very considerable effort 
by management, staff, technicians, travellers 
and workpeople to maintain unfailing quality 
and service and to meet production demands 
in spite of periodical shortages of key 
materials of one sort or another. 


As a matter of history, we have never been 
short of wheat, even in the darkest days of 
the war; it has often been comparatively 
minor things which have threatened to slow 
down production—such as shortage of 
adhesive gum or stitching wire. Today, as 
you may guess, our biggest worry is the acute 
shortage of paper and packaging materials. 
For example, to maintain production, we 
require many millions of paper bags every 
month and supplies on this scale are hard to 
obtain and are a constant source of anxiety. 


Apart from shortages such as this, our 
other principal worry at the present time is 
the rising tide of costs in the shape of wages, 
transport, fuel and _ electricity, packing 
materials, plant replacements, etc. Mean- 
while the retail selling prices of self-raising 
flour remain frozen by Statutory Order at 
maxima which are rapidly becoming obsolete 
and unremunerative owing to the rise in 
costs. 


While problems such as these are bound 
to affect our fortunes, those of us who have 
been responsible for the management of this 
business have always had, in every year, 
bogeys of one sort or another to face, and 
you may rest assured that, as always, no 
effort is spared to overcome them. 


DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. MAINTAINED 


But to return to last year’s report and 
accounts—you will see that we are recom- 
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McDOUGALLS TRUST, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 
MR KENNETH MOORE’S REVIEW 


mending the mairtenance of the ordinar, 
dividend at 10 per cent., the same rate ,, 
has been paid for the last 15 years. There 
has been some light-hearted comment in the 
press at our failure to increase the dividen: 
in a good year, but the fact is that, quite 
apart from any question of dividend |imir. 
tion, taxation is taking such a tol! ot ou 
earnings that, in our view, and particular; 
having regard to the inflated replacemen; 
cost of plant and machinery, it would b- 
imprudent to increase the dividend. 


In this connection it is of interest to pote 
that of the earnings brought to credit in thi, 
year’s consolidated profit and loss account. 
while the shareholders receive £109,927) |, 
way of dividend, the Government takes by 
way of taxation no less than £273,480, leaving 
only £81,094 to be ploughed in for the main- 
tenance and development of the business— 
little enough in present times 


I need hardly remind you that on the 
amount distributed to the shareholders very 
substantial further sums are subsequently 
collected by the Government in some cases 
in the form of surtax and, ir all cases, in the 
form of indirect taxation such as purchase 
tax, excise duties, etc. 


These figures are an example of the {ac 
that the Government now takes nearly 6) 
per cent. of industrial profits by way of direc: 
taxation and, indirectly, a much higher pe: 
centage. That is how, to a large extent, th 
Welfare State, as we have come to know | 
in this country, is being financed. 


EFFECT ON INDUSTRY OF HIGH TAXATION 


Taxation on this scale is already serious! 
impairing the ability of existing industry : 
keep its house in order and to maintain the 
progress and virility essential in the national 
interest ; it is becoming a fatal deterrent to 
the foundation of new industrial enterprise 
in this country and is even driving abroo! 
some overseas enterprises which former|) 
found it convenient to have their admin.stri- 
tive headquarters over here, much to the a 
vantage of the Exchequer. 


If, as the long-term result of excessive taxi 
tion or as the result of political action, in- 
dustry becomes enfeebled and unprofitable 
the Welfare State will be heading for bank- 
ruptcy. No doubt this is well recognised in 
Treasury circles—let us hope that it will also 
be grasped in political circles 


To return to our domestic affairs—you wi! 
have gathered that, so far as public demand 
for our product, McDougalls Self-Raising 
Flour, is concerned, our affairs have neve! 
been in better shape. We have spared no 
expense since the war in restoring our mills 
and organisation to a high state of efficiency 
out of the profits ploughed back into the 
business, and from the same source the 
financial position, as you will have observed 
from the consolidated balance sheet, has been 
kept thoroughly sound. 


If, when we meet in a year’s time, we have 
to report reduced earnings, it will be, I am 
sure, for reasons beyond our control, of the 
kind I have indicated earlier in my remarks 
I hope, however, that the account which ! 
have given you today has been a reassuring 
one in that, apart from extraneous influences 
the company’s affairs are in excellent order 

I am sure you will wish to join with your 
directors in expressing our very best thanks 
to our staff and employees throughout - 
organisation for their contribution to the wor 
of a strenuous and successful year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS LIMITED 


RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR’S TRADE 
LARGE INCREASE IN CHARGES 
MR ROBERT H. BUTLER’S REVIEW 


The sixty-third annual general meeting of 
the Ordinary stockholders of this company 
was held at the White Horse Hotel, Birming- 
kam, on Thursday, January 4, 1951, under 
the presidency of Mr Robert H, Butler. 


The chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said :— 


Ladies and gentlemen,—It is with regret 
that | have to report a further decline in your 
company’s profit and a reduction in dividend. 
This was not unexpected, as I warned you 
last vear, but at the same time you will see 
from the balance sheet that your company 
s in a very sound financial position. 
Although there is a drop im the trading 
srofit, the increased charges which your com- 
pany has been called upon to meet have been 
considerably higher than this figure, but 
these have been to a great extent offset by 
substantial economies which have been made 
over the last two years. 


On the subject of profits, I would remind 
our Ordinary stockholders of the crippling 
eflect of the difference in profits tax between 
“distributed” and “ non-distributed ” pro- 


fr 
ibd, 


But for this unfair imposition our net 
profit today would be almost £70,000 higher, 
and this amount would obviously have been 
wvailable either for increased dividends or 
for ploughing back into the company as 
reserve. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED CHARGES 


The increased charges I have referred to 
include a full year’s charge of the extra 3s. 
per barrel imposed in the Budget in April, 
1949, compared with only six months last 
year. Charges for materials, salaries and 
wages, together with such items as railway 
‘reaght, gas and electricity, glasses, bottles 
ind corks, and general furnishings, to men- 
tion only a few, and over all of which we 
have little control, have increased by about 
720,000 since 1948. 


_A further contributory cause is a slight 
decline in output, but I am pleased to say 
this has been appreciably less than the aver- 
age fall for the whole country. 


In the last few years we have spent large 
‘ums On Maintaining our plant at the highest 
pich of efficiency ; we have also taken every 
pportunity of adopting the latest develop- 
ment in design and efficiency in modern 
“ewing plant, and substantial work is taking 
piace in this direction, 


LARGE INCREASE IN FIXED ASSETS 


. ou will see from the balance sheet that our 
ised assets are up on 1949 by about £690,000, 
‘nd although this increase seems large, 
, should like to assure you that in addition 
‘© a substantial sum spent on plant, it also 
acludes expenditure on what, in the opinion 
“ your board, are important key purchases, 
ra chief ones being Thatcher’s Brewery in 
—_ Wales, the Priory Hotel, Walsall, the 
rt Head at Wootton Wawen, the Bell, 
‘¢wkesbury, and a number of valuable 
—— Premises in South Wales. I am 
Pleased to say that these purchases have 
Proved very useful additions to your busi- 
he and in their first period of ownershi 

ave shown a satisfactory return on capital. 
,_* Sum also includes an appreciable amount 
‘®t the consolidation of our interests in exist- 
“8 Properties by the purchase of freeholds. 
- have referred earlier to increased costs of 
~ “inds, including maintenance. Notwith- 


standing this, however, we are actively pur- 
suing in our brewery reconstruction pro- 
gramme various projects which will not only 
result in economy in production, but will ease 
labour problems, improve working conditions 
and in that way contribute to the economic 
use of manpower from a national point of 
view. 

_You will recall that the Budget last April 
did not give us any relief in taxation and it 
may interest you to know that through the 
operations of this company during the year 

Exchequer has received in taxation 
£12,350,000. 


DIMINISHING RETURNS FROM BEER DUTY 


Some 40 years ago this sum represented 
almost the total amount of beer duty for the 
whole country. Last year the national figure 
was about £270 million, but already there 
is ample evidence there will be a big drop 
this year, Obviously the burden being car- 
ried by the beer drinker has become unbear- 
able, and the Chancellor may well reflect 
that the duty has now reached the point of 
diminishing returns. It is unfair that this 
important item in the daily budget of the 
working man should be so heavily taxed at a 
time when the country is calling for a still 
greater effort from him in the stern days 
which lie ahead. 


In the last Budget an adjustment was made 
in the scale of duty which enabled us to 
increase the strength of all beers by three 
degrees without any increase in price. While 
it is a good thing that this improvement in 
strength has taken place, the public have not 
the available spending power, owing to 
greatly increased costs of all other commodi- 
ties, to purchase their full requirements at 
present prices. The only way to check the 
fall in output, with its consequent effect on 
revenue, is to reduce substantially the price 
of beer to the consumer. 


Brewers have loyally carried out their 
undertaking to increase gravities as from 
April 19th last, but experience has shown 
that the arrangement has reacted harshly 
against some companies because of differing 
conditions existing on the date fixed. The 
control now in operation should be lifted 
as soon as possible, and the trade given the 
same freedom as ordinary business men to 
make whatever adjustments are necessary. 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS OF SOUTH WALES 
COMPANY 


With regard to our South Wales company, 
it is progressing satisfactorily and, as antici- 
pated, has been a great saving in costs to 
us. The acquisition of licensed properties in 
South Wales is rapidly advancing the popu- 
larity of our products in this area, and in 
spite of poor trading conditions, I am pleased 
to say the trade is steadily increasing. I am 
sure this will be accelerated as conditions 
improve, for our products have no equal 
for quality and value for money. 


A scheme has been introduced which 
allows some relief in purchase tax on equip- 
ment for premises designed to serve visitors 
from the United States. We shall take advan- 
tage of it in appropriate cases. The heavy 
incidence of this tax is still a serious burden 
and handicaps our efforts to re-equip for the 
benefit of the travelling public. 


We are taking full advantage of the 
encouragement afforded to the trade for the 
provision of up-to-date facilities to cater for 
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Overseas visitors, having in mind especially 
the activities coniiected with the Festival of 
Britain. This is entirely in line with our 
own policy of improvement of our residential 
hotels up to the standard expected by such 
visitors, 
During the twelve months we have made 
further progress in overtaking the deferred 
repairs which accumulated during the war 
years. Whilst it has not been possible to 
Overtake all arrears, we anticipate that we 


Shall have dealt with most of them by the 
end of 1951. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF LICENSED PREMISES 


_In connection with the redistribution of 
licensed premises which is now under con- 
sideration in various areas throughout the 
country the system of the tied house is 
invaluable. Brewers, working through their 
associations, are co-operating with licensing 
justices, licensing planning committees and 
local planning authorities, to assist in the 
preparation of schemes of planning improve- 
ment in a way which would be impossible 
were it not for the brewer-owned houses. 
Indeed, without the existence of so many 
brewer-owned houses I feel it would not 
have been possible to produce fair and equit- 
able schemes for the redistribution of 
licences. Further, I feel it is no exaggeration 
to say that the good work of this generation 
in sweeping away structurally deficient and 
redundant licensed houses, and their replace- 
ment by well-built comfortable houses which 
cater for all classes of the public and provide 
amenities of all kinds, would not have teken 
place if the tied house system had nci come 
into operation towards the end of the last 
century. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ACT- 
ASSESSMENT OF DEVELOPMENT CHARGE 


You may have observed recently a number 
of criticisms of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act, one of the most serious being that 
the compensation to be paid to an owner of 
property for the loss of the development value 
in that property is likely to be only a small 
portion of the true value, whereas should the 
owner desire to develop his property beyond 
its existing use he would have to pay develop- 
ment charge at the rate of 100 per cent. 
This explains why one of the basic principles 
of the Act, namely, sale by the owner of 
his property at existing use value, is not 
being achieved. 

Our experience of the working of this Act 
from the point of view of obtaining planning 
permission is that it has operated fairly 
satisfactorily, but when we have come up 
against the question of assessment of develop- 
ment charge we have found that this has 
resulted in delay in carrying out permitted 
development, owing to the necessity of pro- 
tracted negotiations with the inland revenue 
valuation department in agreeing a figure. 
Further, from our trade point of view we do 
feel that in the case of licensed premises we 
are paying, and always have paid, develop- 
ment charge, either under the designation of 
monopoly value or by the provision of 
licences for removal and for surrender. We 
consider that the development charge system 
really amounts to an instrument of taxation 
and is not a means for securing good plan- 
ning. 

Another grave defect in the Act is that the 
inland revenue valuer’s assessment of develop- 
ment charge must be accepted by the owner, 
and if the owner does not accept such assess- 
ment he has no alternative but to drop his 
proposed development. We consider that 
provision for an appeal to an appropriate 
body should be made. 


Mr D. Davey Cole seconded the adoption 
of the report and accounts, which were 
carried ynanimously. 
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WANKIE COLLIERY COMPANY, LIMITED 


PLANS FOR INCREASING OUTPUT 
MR ROBERT FOOT’S SPEECH 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of the Wankie Colliery Company, 
Limited was held in London on December 
28th. : 


Mr Robert Foot, O.BE, M.C., the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said:—I will deal first with the accounts. 
The successful issue in May of an addi- 
tional 3,293,750 ordinary shares at a price 
of 12s. 6d. per share, provided the company 
with the sum of £2,004,579 after meeting 
the expenses of the issue. This amount is 
now being used to meet the cost of the 
capital expenditure for the immediate expan- 
sion of the output of the company. 


The output of coal sold during the year 
was 2,142,355 tons, including a tonnage of 
197,834 used by the company for its coke 
ovens, brickworks and boiler plants. The 
saleable output represents an increase of 
238,280 tons over the previous year and an 
increase of well over 1,000,000 tons as 
compared with 1939. Art the present time 
(December, 1950) the monthly production 
for sale is equivalent to an annual total of 
about 2,400,000 tons and the curve of in- 
crease is progressively upwards. 


The total operations of the company 
during the year resulted in a profit balance 
before taxation of £337,869 which compares 
with a figure of £288,050 for the previous 
year. Of this amount taxation absorbs 
£156,000 as compared with £165,281 last 
year, leaving a balance being profit after 
taxation of £181,869, as compared with last 
year’s figure of £122,769. 


The directors propose to create a taxation 
equalisation reserve of £60,000 which will 
enable the company to keep some reason- 
able form of balance between the annual 
depreciation provided in its own accounts 
and the allowances granted for taxation 
purposes. 

.Of the balance of £121,869, the interim 
dividend of 3} per cent., paid in May last 
on the old capital, i.e. before the new issue 
cost £34,289. The payment of a final divi- 
dend of 3} per cent. will, if the directors’ 
recommendation is accepted, absorb £68,256 
thus leaving £40,440 to be carried forward 
into the year 1950-51 as compared with 
£21,116 brought into the present account 
from the financial year 1948-49. 


THE NEW MANAGERS 


I now come to the special matters of 
importance. First the decision taken by the 
board to appoint Powell Duffryn Limited 
managers of the company under a long- 
term contract. This appointment became 
effective as from May Ist last. 


At the time of their appointment as mana- 
gers, Powell Duffryn were invited and 
agreed to subscribe a substantial amount of 

¢ new capital required for the develop- 
ment of the company’s properties. Follow- 
ing this appointment and investment, Mr 
E. L. Hann, Mr R. L. Lechmere-Oertel and 
I joined the board. At the extraordinary 
general meeting on April 26th Sir John 
Chancellor reported that Major A. J. Darby, 
who had been general manager at Wankie 
for the past 16 years, had decided to retire 
from that position on the 30th June last, 
and Mr T. A. J. Braithwaite, a highly 
efficient and well-trained mining engineer, 
was on the recommendation of the managers 
appointed to take his place. 


I wish to mention the recent resignation 
of Sir John Chancellor as chairman and 


joint managing director. Sir John’s resig- 
nation is due to his own desire to be relieved 
of the increasing responsibilities which under 
present conditions are attached to the posi- 
tions which he held. It would have been 
his personal wish to retire from the board 
at the same time as he retired from the 
chairmanship and it is only at the express 
desire of his colleagues that he has con- 
sented, subject to his re-election today, to 
continue as a director until the end of our 
present financial year. 


The board have done me the honour to 
invite me to occupy the positions of chair- 
man and joint managing director of the 
company previously held by Sir John and 
I have accepted the invitation. 


DEMAND EXCEEDS PRODUCTION 


If I may now refer to the position of 
output in relation to demand, I would call 
your attention to the fact that the demand 
for coal in the territories dependent upon 
Wankie has, since the end of the war, out- 
stripped the pace of the increase in the 
output of coal, and our immediate and 
permanent problem is to overtake the total 
demand and then to keep ahead of it. In 
accomplishing this we feel sure that we can 
look to the Rhodesia Railways, upon whom 
we are dependent for the transport of our 
coal to our customers, for complete support 
and co-operation. 


Our measure of the total present and 
anticipated demand has been taken from 
the estimates given by the Southern Rho- 
desian Government which are based upon 
the figures arrived at by a government com- 
mittee specially appointed by the Cabinet. 
It is clear to the board that this is the proper 
measure to be applied to the output capacity 
of the company in order that it. may be 
equipped to meet the total requirements of 
all its customers including, of course, the 
holding by the latter of full and ample 
stocks.. It is upon this basis that the direc- 
tors have committed the company to an 
immediate capital expenditure of over 
£2,000,000. Plans for raising the output 
still further in order to be ready for the 
anticipated demands up to 1955-56 are 
now being discussed, and one of the 
principal reasons for the recent visit to 
Wankie of Mr Lechmere-Oertel and Mr 
G. W. Alexander, the chief engineer of 
Powell Duffryn Technical Services, Limited, 
was to examine fully with the general 
manager the planning and the capital cost 
of this further expansion. 


Some publicity has been given recently 
to the position of the copper companies in 
relation to the deficiency in the supplies of 
coal which they require. At the present 
time the copper companies are each month 
short of something like 21,000 tons of coal 
and this shortage is being made up, so far 
as it is humanly possible to do it, by bring- 
ing in timber from increasingly greater 
distances. We are doing all we can to 
rectify this position as soon as possible. 


PERSONAL CONTACTS 


The managers, at the request of the 
board, arranged for Mr Keith Hogan, a 
commercial director of Powell Duffryn 
Group, to visit the Rhodesias and the Belgian 
Congo, to establish direct personal contact 
with all important industrial customers, to 
study the service given by the company or 
its distributors both to these larger consumers 
and to the domestic consumers, and to make 
recommendations for any improvements in 
the producer-consumer relationship in order 
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to bring Wankie into line with the 52, 
modern practice in this respect. 


We have also arranged for Mr I. F. G 
McVicker, a senior combustion engineer 5, 
the staff of Powell Duffryn Technical S¢;. 
vices, to visit the Rhodesias to make person, 
contact on a technical level with the princ.- 
pal consumers of Wankie coal and to giy- 
them expert advice on its more efficient an: 
economical use. 


I am very glad to be able to report from 
my personal observations that the morale os 
the whole Wankie community is high, an: 
that those in responsible positions from the 
general manager downwards understand 
completely what they have to do. 


It would be very wrong of me if I con. 
veyed the impression that everything 
smooth going at Wankie. It is not, and the 
have an uphill climb in front of them, bu: 
I am satisfied that with the help which they 
are getting and will continue to get from the 
managers they will come through this diffi- 
cult period with success and with credit. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PROGRAMME 


There are three matters of special im. 
portance in connection with the programme 
of capital expenditure which I should men- 
tion : 

1. At a cost of over £450,000 a special 
water supply is being laid to Wankie direc: 
from the Zambesi river. This is a difficul: 
engineering project of considerable magni- 
tude, but is absolutely essential not only to 
support the increased output of coal and the 
other technical operations of the company, 
but also to provide the whole community, 
with its population of 1,000 Europeans and 
15,000 natives, with an adequate supply of 
water during the rainless months of the year 


2. The next special matter I would like 
to mention is the mechanisation of the pro- 
duction, handling and underground trans- 
port of the coal. It should be appreciated 
that the successful introduction of machiner 
for this purpese is by no means an eas! 
matter, and involves the necessity for the 
most careful preliminary training, both o! 
the European and the native employees 
Considerable teething troubles were expet'- 
enced with the first mechanised units, mos 
of which I am glad to say have by now been 
successfully overcome. 


3. The expansion of the output which I 
have described, including, of course, the sup 
ply of electric power for the Zambes 
water scheme entails a very considerable 
expension to the electricity generating 
plant at Wankie and this is being under- 
taken in stages under the specialised advic: 
of the managers. I am glad to say that the 
work is well in hand. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


I can only briefly refer to our other 
activities at Wankie which include the pro- 
duction of coke and tar and the manufacture 
of bricks of various descriptions. These im- 
portant matters, which are, of course, 10 
essential part of our technical and commer 
cial progress, are at the present time the sub- 
ject of close study by the general manage 
in collaboration with the managers, ane * 
will refer to them more fully on a future 
occasion. 


I can with first-hand knowledge tell yo 
that Wankie is a happy and healthy place 
wth a loyal hard-working and efficient su" 
well and enthusiastically led by Mr Braitt- 
waite, with the loyal and able co-operates 
of Mr D. D. Martin, the assistant gent 
manager. 


2 


The thanks of the shareholders are dus 
to them all, and I am sure that it would > 
the unanimous wish of us all that we shou 
record our thanks as part of our proceeding 


here today. 
The report was adopted. 
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HECTOR WHALING 
LIMITED 


INCREASED FLEET EXPENDITURE 


wenty-second ordinary general meet- 
a ws Hector Whaling Limited was held 
nn December 28th in London. _ 
“Mr R. de B. Trouton, the chairman, pre- 
.— following are extracts from his 
crculated statement, ! 

Our fleet has been increased during the 
vear by expenditure of over £1,100,000, 
yhich consists almost entirely of payments 
n connection with the tankers “ Biscoe” 
and “Powell” and our six latest whale 
-aichers, of which two are for delivery next 
ear; these will bring our new-built power- 
‘yl catchers up to eight in number. 

In spite of the reduction from £90 to £80 
n the price at which our whale oil was 
cold. our trading profit showed a substantial 
increase on that of the previous year. Last 
season “Balaena” made 206,000 barrels 
about 34,350 tons) of whale oil and sperm 
ol. It is very satisfactory to note that 
‘Balaena’s” production of oil during the 
four seasons in which she has operated is 
more than 10 per cent. above that of the 
next most successful expedition. We have 
sold all our whale oil to be produced in the 
coming season at £100 per ton, and we have 
again made a forward sale of meat meal at 
an advance in price. 

Sperm oil has for three years been a very 
dificult market, so we were pleased to clear all 
our stocks during July and August. Sales of 
frozen meat have been disappointing. We 
have not yet succeeded in overcoming public 
prejudice—partly created by the poor quality 
and appearance of much of the early impor- 
tation, but mainly due to innate conserva- 
usm. However, we met with a_ very 
encouraging interest at the British Food 
Far in September, 1950, our new canned 
corned whale meat being particularly well 
received. We are hopeful that this product 
may yet be established with a wide market. 
As we have found such difficulty in selling 
‘rozen meat we have decided this year not 
io send out any freezing ship. Modifications 
have been made to “ Balaena’s” plant which 
we hope will not only compensate for the 
need to cook an additional amount of whale 
meat but may also result in a substantial 
‘ncteasé in Our meat meal production. 

e Balaena” will operate this season with 
12 whale catchers, two towing vessels, two 
‘etry boats, and three tankers, all in the 
ownership of our group. We feel that with- 
out freezing whale meat we shall be able to 
ue our ferry boats more than previously 
‘ct towing so that our effective daily whaling 
‘apacity should not be noticeably different 
‘rom last year’s, 

Balaena” sailed with her 16 attendant 
=—e vessels from Cape Town on November 
ae —_ is — three weeks earlier than 
idS u ‘ar, ‘ 
nbaliggs.” and has already started sperm 
Our operating costs in the coming season 
now increases due to the general rise in 
prices throughout the world. Against these 
‘Ateases we have three important econo- 
Tes; Our new tanker “ Powell” will save 
_ an expensive chartered vessel; we 
‘ball save the cost of sending out a refrigera- 
‘or vessel and there will be one fewer whale 
catcher in operation. On balance we look 
® a further moderate reduction in our 
operating costs. 

Taubplementing his printed statement, Mr 
whaling epenee that further sales of 
bene —_ ducts held at July 31, 1950, had 
the * Bales in the past few weeks, that all 
the 1950.1" production of sperm oil in 
a 2 entieface season had been sold forward 
tad now b ory price, and that arrangements 
zee een made for the raising of a 
y 888¢ loan of £300,000 on the security 
‘ the tanker “ Powell.” 

report was adopted. 
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TURNER AND NEWALL LIMITED 


DEMAND STIMULATED BY DEFENCE REQUIREMENTS 
HIGH LEVEL OF EXPORTS 


MR W. W. F. SHEPHERD’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Turner and 
Newall Limited will be held on January 25, 
1951, at the Chartered Accountants’ Hall, 
Manchester, when it is expected that Mr 
W. W. F. Shepherd, the chairman of the 
company, will preside. 


Mr Shepherd’s statement to the stock- 
holders has been circulated to them with the 
report and accounts and, after dealing with 
the accounts of the company, it contains a 
detailed review of the company’s operations 
during the year to September 30, 1950, both 
at home and abroad. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment as regards certain matters referred to 
therein : — 


MINES OPERATING TO CAPACITY 


Our African mining companies have 
operated during the year to the maximum 
capacity of their milling and grading plants 
but under continuing difficulties arising from 
shortages of labour and materials. Notwith- 
standing these difficulties the production 
programme was largely achieved, and this 
reflects considerable credit on the mine 
managements. There is no indication of a 
slackening in the world demand for raw 
asbestos, and it is anticipated that our mines 
in Africa will be operating to capacity and 
under difficulties due to the above shortages 
for some time to come. 


Bell Asbestos Mines Limited at Thetford 
Mines, P.Q., has also operated to capacity 
during the vear under review. The prepara- 
tions for the transfer from a “ quarrying ” 
basis of ore recovery to the “ underground 
mining” form of operation have reached an 
advanced stage, and it is expected that this 
change will be made either during or shortly 
after the end of 1951. 


Turner Brothers Asbestos Company 
Limited has for long past enjoyed a sus- 
tained and steadily increasing demand for 
the wide range of its asbestos manufactures, 
which consist, in the main, of products 
technically essential to almost the whole field 
of industry. This favourable experience 
still continues, and at the end of the last 
financial year a very high level of demand 
had been reached. Similar conditions apply 
in the case of the company’s various belting 
products, 


During the year now reviewed, the transfer 
of belting production from Rochdale to the 
new Hindley Green factory has been effected. 
The considerable problems in making this 
transfer and in building up the operation of 
the new factory have been successfully over- 
come, and an important stage in this com- 
pany’s major development programme has 
been achieved. 


“FERODO” BRAKE LININGS 


The large building programme at Chapel- 
en-le-Frith, to which I have referred on 
previous occasions, and the installation of 
additional modern plant are enabling Ferodo 
Limited still further to expand its business. 
With the end of. petrol rationing in this 
country, a very substantially increased de- 
mand for “ Ferodo” brake and clurch linings 
and fan belts was experienced. The com- 
pany’s exports are not confined to replace- 
ments for British cars, but are utilised in 
large quantities for vehicles of foreign origin. 
There is no make: of vehicle in the world for 
which suitable “ Ferodo” material cannot be 


supplied. 


It may be of interest to mention that. in 
addition to its main business in brake and 
clutch linings, Ferodo Limited has developed 
a significant trade in two other fields. The 
“Ferodo” stairtread is now a _ well-estab- 
lished product, which is being used in con- 
stantly growing quantities in buildings, 
ships, omnibuses, etc. The other field is 
that of technical plastics, where “ Fero- 
bestos ” products are making steady pro- 
gress, though to some extent still on a 
pioneering basis. The successful applications 
of these materials are many and diverse, 
ranging from railway vehicles to roller skates, 
and from chemical plant to aircraft. 


Turners Asbestos Cement Company 
Limited has experienced a heavy demand 
throughout the year from both the home and 
the export markets. In the light of this 
demand it was unfortunate that it should 
have been hampered by a lack of suitable 
grades of asbestos fibre which rendered im- 
possible the full operation of all available 
plant. In spite of these difficulties, the 
export allocation was well maintained, re- 
sulting in some deficiency in the home 
market. 


The post-war requirements of building 
materials have served to emphasise the de- 
mand for asbestos fibre against a large but 
nevertheless limited world supply. This has 
led Turners Asbestos Cement Company 
Limited to make intensive investigations into 
methods of conserving these fibres, and I 
am glad to say that the results are promising. 
Success in this field of research would have 
a helpful effect in maintaining the present 
high level of production of our asbestos 
cement products, 


CUSTOMERS’ SATISFACTION 


Orders, both at home and from abroad, 
for the products of The Washington Chemical 
Company Limited have increased beyond 
even the very high level at which they were 
received last year. This augers well, not only 
for the underlying buoyancy and permanence 
of demand for the company’s goods, but 
indicates the satisfaction given 10 customers 
by the consistently high quality of the out- 
put of the sea-water dolomite process, the 
fina] establishment of which was referred to 
last year. 

During the year under review Newalls 
Insulation Company Limited has been very 
actively engaged in its normal sphere of con- 
tract work for heat, cold and sound insulation, 
both on land and afloat. Many large con- 
tracts have been completed and even though 
the recession in the building of large passen- 
ger ships, which was forecast last year, has 
materialised, the company’s position as 
regards marine work has been fully main- 
tained by contracts obtained on large oil 
tankers and cargo vessels 

Our export trade has continued at a high 
level, and while currency restrictions have 
almost excluded us from certain markets, the 
demand experienced from others has been 
sufficient effectively to maintain the export 
volume of previous yeafs. Nevertheless, we 
much regret that shortage of sterling in some 
countries which have been good customers 
for many years has resulted in drastic reduc- 
tion of their current purchases, and we hope 
that this rather unfortunate position will not 
continue for very long. 
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DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


Your board this year recommend a final 
dividend of 133 per cent. on the ordinary 
stock, making, with the interim dividend 
already paid, a total dividend of 174 per cent. 
for the year. On this occasion, the board 
also recommend the addition of a special 
bonus of 2} per cent. on the ordinary stock, 
in respect of the past financial year. The 
year contained the thirtieth anniversary of 
the formation of the Turner and Newall 
Limited Group as such, and the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its becoming a public com- 
pany, and it is pleasing to your directors that 
earnings permit them to recommend that 
these anniversaries be marked in this way. 
The increase in the dividend on the ordinary 
stock is also a matter of satisfaction to your 
board, in that the rate of ordinary dividend 
(disregarding the special bonus on this occa- 
sion) is now restored approximately to the 
average level obtaining during the five years 
immediately preceding the recent war. 


The need for conservation of liquid 
resources still remains, however, and the 
retention in the business of a substantial 
portion of our earnings will continue to be 
mecessary if we are to maintain our pro- 
gressive outlook and policy without raising 
additional capital. The cost of replacing old 
fixed assets and the acquisition of additional 


assets for new projects remains very high 
and is still increasing, and your directors see 
no likelihood of any reversion to the vicinity 
of pre-war price levels. 


IMMEDIATE PROSPECTS BETTER 


Long term forecasting remains impossible 
so long as world conditions continue in their 
present chaotic state. Taking a short term 
view, however, the prospects for the imme- 
diate future are better, in terms of volume 
of demand for our products, than was the 
case when my statement of last year was 
issued. Demand has undoubtedly been 
stimulated by defence requirements in 
various parts of the world, and it appears 
likely that throughout the current financial 
year a high level of production will be re- 
quired for most of our markets throughout 
the world. 


Costs, however, are continuously increas- 
ing, and cannot always be reflected quickly 
in selling prices. Broadly, therefore, we 
expect during the current year to produce 
the maximum volume obtainable from avail- 
able supplies of raw asbestos, which are not 
as adequate as we should like them to be, 
but the somewhat increased volume of pro- 
duction which we expect will not necessarily 
be reflected in increased profits. 





THE PLESSEY COMPANY 


(Maaufacturers of Components for Electrical 
and Engineering Trades) 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 


~ of The Plessey Company, Limited, was held 


on December 29th in London. Mr A. G. 
Clark (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s circulated 
statement : 


The accounts for the year to June 30, 1950, 
which are now submitted to you, cover 2 
period in which trading conditions were 
somewhat more difficult than during the pre- 
ceding year. However, as between the 
commencement of the year in July, 1949, 
and its close in June, 1950, there was a 
considerable measure of improvement, and I 
am glad to say that, down to the present ume, 
this improvement has been maintained. 


For the first five months of the present 
year profits have been running at rates well 
in excess of those for the corresponding 
months of last year, and we therefore antici- 
pate that the current year will prove alto- 
gether more satisfactory than that now under 
review. It is for this reason that, although 
our profit was somewhat lower than for the 
preceding year, as will be seen from the profit 
and loss account, we are recommending the 
maintenance of the dividend at the rate of 
20 per cent., which was paid last year. We 
have been thé more ready to make this 
recommendation since we consider the long- 
term prospects of the company to be most 
encouraging. 


EVER-WIDENING FIELD 


The programme of research and develop- 
ment undertaken by the company over recent 
years is proving of great advantage to us, and 
as some of the projects on which we have 
been engaged come to the stage of com- 
mercial application, we are finding it possible 
to secure a satisfactory volume of contracts 
covering an ever-widening field. 


Those branches of the business particularly 
concerned with the aircraft industry are very 
busy and would seem likely so to remain for 
some time to come. We have experienced a 
heavier demand for domestic radio and tele- 


vision during recent months, although export 
of components, particularly to South 
America, is hampered to an increasing extent 
by local currency problems. 


In general, and subject to the usual 
seasonal fluctuations to which some branches 
of the business are subject, we do not foresee 
any great difficulty in securing sufficient con- 
tracts to keep us fairly fully engaged. The 
more serious impediments against which, in 
these days, we have to struggle concern pro- 
duction. 


LABOUR AND MATERIALS 


The difficulty of maintaining an adequately 
balanced labour force remains great, and has 
been the source of constant anxiety to us. 
When we met a year ago I told you that it 
was becoming easier to obtain materials, but 
the position has deteriorated since then. The 
increasing shortages of materials, and the 
consequent delays in obtaining deliveries, 
are forcing us once more to carry higher 
stocks, and we can see little hope of sub- 
stantial improvement in this direction so long 
as the international outlook remains as grave 
as it has been over recent months. At the 
same time rising costs of material are absorb- 
ing more of our working capital. 


On October 1, 1950, Mr Eric Earnshaw 
was appointed to the Board. His wide 
experience, particularly of the aircraft indus- 
try, will be of considerable value to us. 

You have received notice of a special reso- 
lution The purpose of this resolution is to 
amend the article:, in order to enable us from 
time to time to appoint senior members of 
the staff as executive directors. In no sense, 
of course, will these executive directors be 
regarded as directors of the company. 


Apart from advantages in the way of 
administrative convenience, the experience of 
those concerned will be widened. We believe 
that the course proposed will strengthen the 
deep sense of responsibility and loyalty to 
the company which is invariably shown, and 
for which I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our appreciation. 

The report was adopted and the proposed 


final dividend of 10 per cent., making 20 per 
cent., less tax, for the year was approved. 
The special resolution for the alteration of 


the articles of association having been passed, 
the proceedings terminated. 
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MERLIMAU PEGOH, 
LiMiTED 


DIVIDENDS RESUMED 


The forty-first annual general meetins »; 
Merlimau Pegoh, Limited, was held», 
December 29th in London. Mr | 
Milne (the chairman) presided. 

The following is an extract from |} 
lated review :— 

This year we have been able to pay a diy. 
dend of 10 per cent.—the first since 194) 
While this marks an improvement in profi: 
it has not been necessary to make any charoe 
for tax in this year’s accounts except the 
small amount of £1,500 for Malayan Income 
Tax. Another matter of “historical” 
importance was the redemption in July | 


» 


US Circy. 


iad 
of the 7 per cent. convertible first mortg:2: 
debenture stock and the issue of £200.) 
7 per cent. convertible unsecured loan stock 
1960/70 at par. 

It will be seen that the working prof: 
for the year to March 31, 1950, amounted 
to £85,812, as compared with £17,429 ip 
the previous year. 

Last year I referred to our replanting 
programme and said we had decided i 
take in hand another 500 acres, making , 
total of some 600 acres on our Merlimau 
Estate. It has since been decided to replan: 
in 1950 a further 512 acres on Merlimau 
Estate and 509 acres on Pegoh Estate, and 
also in 1951 some 1,000 acres on Merlimau 
Estate. This is a large programme but | 
feel sure you will appreciate the importance 
of ensuring that a rubber estate is steadily 
renewed by planting up areas with the latest 
high yielding material. Failure to do this 
will mean that a time will come when 
economic returns cannot be obtained. 

The report and accounts were unan- 
mously adopted. 


MARCO REFRIGERATORS 
LIMITED 


INCREASING OVERSEAS DEMAND 





The twenty-first annual general meeting o/ 
Marco Refrigerators Limited was held on 
December 29th in London, Mr A. E. Leach, 
M.Inst.R., chairman and managing director, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement :— 

The financial year ended on September 3th 
last was one in which serious productioa 
problems had to be faced. Arising from 4 
rapidly increasing demand from overseas 
markets for our major products which far 
exceeded expectations, your directors had ') 
decide to switch supplies from the home 
market and at an unfavourable time to under- 
take further schemes of reorganisation {or 
expansion of productive capacity in all main 
departments. 

Your directors propose to pay 4 final 
dividend of 10 per cent. (less tax), making 
174 per cent. (less tax) for the year. 

As a result of many years - design = 
revision by our engineering and experimen 
staffs, the peadecton - has been reached 
with a highly speciali and efficient het- 
metically sealed refrigeration unit for us 
particularly in domestic igerators. The 
initial deliveries will reach both home and 
export markets early in 1951. All sales 
outlets have been keenly anticipating th 
event and I feel assured er = product wit 
meet a ready reception will promo 


Other new lines introduced duties 
year, although dela for reasons | have 
alread y stated, eee cheaae met with con 
siderable success ; this is icularly notable 


in the cases of the new “ Fridgette ” 3 cud: 
foot Domestic Refrigerator and the “ Carlton 


TH 
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Commercial Service Cabinet. Overall, the 
prospects for the current year appear favour- 
able and encouraging although the uncertainty 
of the steel position naturally causes some 


concern. 


The report was unanimously adopted, 





: INTERNATIONAL 
ies COMBUSTION AFRICA 


194) ENHANCED ORDER BOOK 
The twenty-first ordinary general meeting 
t the of the shareholders of International Combus- 
Coane ion Africa Limited was held at the com- 
sical” pany’s office at Neave Township, Port 
y la Elizabeth, on Wednesday, December 13, 
thar 950. 
on Sir George Usher, the chairman of the 
stock company, presided, and in his address to the 
shareholders, said: Gentlemen,—I have 
prof pleasure in presenting to you at the second 
unted annual general meeting of this company, since 
29 in its conversion into a public company, the 
directors’ report, balance sheet and accounts 
anting for the financial year which ended on Sep- 
ed to tember 30, 1950. 
ing a In my last year’s speech, I referred to the 
‘limau new machine shop and foundry which have 
eplant been constructed at Port Elizabeth. Both 
rlimau these shops are at present engaged on large 
+, and important contracts for the new power 
rlimau stations which are being built by the Electri- 
but [ city Supply Commission at  Vierfontein, 
rrance OFS, Umgeni, Natal, and Zwartkops, near 
eadily Port Elizabeth, and in addition to these con- 
latest tracts we have received several important 
o this export orders and further orders for other 
when electricity supply undertakings in this 
st country. During the year under review, we 


have successfully completed large contracts 
for the Bloemfontein Municipality’s new 
power station and for the Electricity Supply 
Commission’s power station at Congella, 
Durban. Your directors decided, during the 
past year, to more than double the area of 
the existing engineering works, to cope with 
the large amount of business we have on 


ORS 


ND 


hand and to still further increase and 
augment the amount of work which the com- 
ting of pany can undertake in this country, and thus 
‘Id on make your company, to an even greater 
Leach, extent, more independent of overseas sup- 
rector, plies. 
se PROPOSED CAPITAL INCREASE 
It is our intention, in the near future, to 
or 30th merease the capital of the company to cope 
‘aotion with the largely enhanced order book. Our 
from 8 unfulfilled orders, at the present time, amount 
verseas 0 nearly £5,000,000 and several important 
ich far additional contracts are confidently expected 
had to in the near future. 
home The importance of the establishment of 
under- this large works in the Union of South Africa 
on for a this time of international crisis cannot 
i main de over-emphasised. I hope at the next 
annual general meeting to include in our 
a final balance sheet, photos of the Port Elizabeth 
making works and pictures of the products which 
ae manutactured there. This year’s trading 
gn and account shows a considerable improvement 
imental en last year’s and from my knowledge of 


reached ihe business which we have on hand, I feel 


nt het- convinced that next year’s figures will show 
for use a0 even greater improvement and I can only 
. The endorse the wisdom of your board in pro- 
ne and ceeding with the establishment of our works 
1 sales a Port Elizabeth. 

ng the _ We are very fortunate in having a very 
uct will “Ose association with International Combus- 


note an von Limited, and we are grateful to them 
‘or making available to us the services of 


ng the ‘gineering experts and highly trained 
I have Personnel, - ehiy 

rh a _+ am sure you will join me in extending 
notable eur thanks to the staff and personnel who 
— “ave worked so hard to achieve the excellent 
ar 


‘sults we have placed before you. 
€ report and accounts were adopted. 
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AGAR, CROSS AND COMPANY 


SALES CONTINUE AT A HIGH LEVEL 
MR V. C. FISHER ON THE OUTLOOK 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Agar, Cross and Company, Limited, was 
held on December 28th in London. Mr 
V. C. Fisher, C.A., chairman and managing 
director, presided. The following is a 
summary of the statement by the chairman 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


I record, with great regret, the recent death 
of Mr Stuart Colquhoun Sheppard, who 
served on your Board for thirty years—some 
seven of which he was chairman. Mr Shep- 
pard’s intimate knowledge of your business 
and his clear-sighted judgment are greatly 
missed by his colleagues. 


Your director, Mr Walter Woodbine 
Parish, is retiring at the forthcoming annual 
general meeting and is not seeking re-election. 
Mr Parish’s extensive knowledge of Argen- 
tine affairs has been of great benefit to your 
company during the last thirteen years. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The balance sheet at June 30, 1949, was 
prepared by converting fixed assets at the 
rates ruling at dates of acquisition, and not 
current assets at 17.00 pesos to {1 and 4.02 
U.S. dollars to £1. The difference in exchange 
between the rate of 17.00 and the “free 
market ” rate of 19.37 was shown as a pro- 
vision of £442,733. At June 30, 1950, how- 
ever, net current assets have been valued at 
25.26 pesos to £1 and 2.80 U.S. dollars to 
£1. thus absorbing the provision of £442,733 
and giving rise to a further loss of £706,070. 

To facilitate comparison, the 1949 figures 
shown in the accounts have been adjusted to 
this different method. 


It will be noted that the balance of U.S. 
dollars on hand in Argentina has been 
reduced to $4,318,919 ; certain transfers have 
been permitted, and some 32 per cent. of our 
liability to U.S. deferred creditors has been 
paid. We are hopeful that we shall soon be 
in a position to settle in full. 


Due to difficulties of supply sales for the 
year are down, and costs are steadily rising ; 
the result is that profits before taxation have 
dropped by £679.734 to £779,152, but after 
deducting the exchange loss, Argentine taxa- 
tion, contingencies reserve and preferred 
dividends, and adding a net credit for U.K. 
taxation, there is a surplus of £58,352 to be 
added to undistributed profits, which now 
amount to £303,484. 


No financial remittances have been 
received from Argentina during the year and 
while this state exists, and we are unable to 
pay the large sum due to the Inland Revenue, 
your directors greatly regret that it is impos- 
sible for them to recommend a dividend on 
the Ordinary stock. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


‘The Argentine sales prospects for the 
current year may be considered good for the 
following reasons: 


Sales for the first four months are in excess 
of the same period last year. Existing stocks 
of merchandise and the ability to replenish 
them assure adequate sales for the remainder 
of the year. There are favourable reports on 
the state of the coming harvest. 


Last year I reported to you on the severe 
restrictions on imports. With the notable 
exception of agricultural machinery and 
repairs from U.S.A., these restrictions have 
continued. I am glad to tell you, however, 
that as a result of the strenuous efforts of 
your Argentine management your company 
received a substantial quota of agricultural 


machinery permits and large shipments have 
been made and are continuing to come for- 
ward. 

Further, to counter the contraction of im- 
ports, many new locally produced lines have 
been added to the long list already handled. 
Thus, even if there be a complete ban on 
imports—an unlikely event—your company 
should be able to maintain satisfactory sales 
for some time to come. 


Sales should be adequate but the rate of 
gross profit on certain lines will be less, and 
operating expenses continue to rise. We 
should be able to absorb such additional 
charges as derive from the new increases in 
Argentine tax rates or an increase in interest 
rates, but it will be appreciated that your 
company’s main operating expense is caused 
by wages and salaries and any large increase 
in this already heavy item could quite easily 
turn a profit into a loss. 


GENERAL REMARKS AND EXCHANGE 


You will appreciate from the review of the 
accounts for the year to June 30, 1950, and 
the forecast given above, that your company’s 
assets and business are principally in Argen- 
tina and, in consequence, your fortunes are 
tied up to the fortunes of that country. The 
prospects of a substantial peso profit for the 
year to June 30, 1951, are good, but this is a 
British company with sterling capital, on 
which sterling dividends must be paid. There 
is no knowing what the conversion rate of 
pesos to pounds may be at June 30, 1951. 
Argentina further devalued her currency on 
August 28th last, and on September 1, 1950, 
the “free market” rate closed at 38.72 pesos 
to £1. Should this rate rule at June 30, 
1951, then your company is faced with a 
further exchange loss on the net balance of 
Argentine current assets of some £1,045,000 
and the profits for the year to June 30, 1951, 
will produce much less sterling than if the 
June 30, 1950 rate of 25.26 were applicable 
for conversion. This further exchange loss, 
when and if it arises, is chargeable for U.K. 
taxation, therefore the whole burden would 
not be borne by the company. 


Although your company’s main sphere of 
operations is Argentina, a limited amount of 
business has been done in the neighbouring 
countries of Uruguay and Paraguay. The 
Board consider that this dependence on one 
area for sterling returns is not in the interest 
of stockholders, and they have, therefore, 
plans under consideration for entering new 
markets. 


No early results can be expected from these 
plans, therefore stockholders’ hopes of a 
resumption of dividends must be based on: 


(a) the successful conclusion of the negotia- 

tions shortly to take place whereby remittance 
of past profits from Argentina may be effected 
at the earlier promised rate of 19.37 pesos 
to £1; 
(b) the fulfilment of Argentina’s recent 
promise tO permit remittance of profits at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum on the 
foreign capital invested in Argentina ; 

(c) an improvement in the present Argen- 
tine “free market” rate of exchange. 


I wish to tender the thanks of your Board 
to Mr George S. Houlgrave, your Argentine 
general manager, for his outstanding work 
during this last difficult year, to Mr H. 
Wilfrid Lilly, your New York manager, for 
his tact and drive in obtaining such excellent 
shipments from our North American friends 
and to all the loyal and energetic members 
of the organisations in London, Argentina 
and New York. 
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THE CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting the chairman said: 
You have already received my statement on 
the affairs of your company. Although dated 
December 4th this statement was prepared 
during the early part of November. Even 
now I find that there is little useful informa- 
tion I can add. Then, we had prospects of 
successful negotiations between the Govern- 
ments of the U.K. and Argentina—today we 
are unable to report any marked progress, but 
sales continue on the high level predicted, 
and while a serious strike in several of the 


. factories of our principal supplier in U.S.A. 


has held up deliveries, I am glad to say that 
this has now been settled and we are hopeful 
of an early resumption of shipments from 
this source. 

Prospects of additional import permits for 
goods from U.K. and U.S.A. are perhaps 
brighter, but the rearmament programme in 
these countries may restrict deliveries. 

The amounts due to our U.S.A. creditors 
and bankers on deferred account still remain 
unpaid, although we are promised that we 
shall be in a position to settle by the end of 
January. 

I confirm that trading prospects for the 
current year are good ; but stockholders’ main 
interests are: 

(1) what are the Argentine trading profits 
going to be worth in sterling ; 

(2) what are the prospects of a substantial 
profits remittance ; 

(3) and at what rate of exchange are we 
to convert the Argentine net current assets 
at June 30, 1951. 

These are three imponderables, the 
answers to which I cannot predict. I can 
only say that today’s “free market” rate of 
exchange is some 39.17 and comparing this 
with the 38.72 pesos to £1 quoted in m 
statement, the additional exchange difference 
on the net balance of Argentine floating 
assets now becomes £1.067,000, an increased 
adverse difference of £22 000. 

The report and accounts were unanimouslv 
adopted. The retiring director, Mr Donald 
Moir, M.Inst.C.E.. M.I.Mech.E., was re- 
elected a director of the company, and the 
proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, directors and staff. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY 
EFFECT OF NATIONALISATION 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of First Garden City Limited was held on 
January 4th in London, Sir Eric Macfadyen, 
M.A., J.P., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement :— 

The year has been one of internal reorgan- 
isation necessitated by the contracted scope 
of our activities following the nationalisation 
of electricity and gas. Negotiations with the 
authorities over details of compensation were 
completed. The management and develop- 
ment of these utilities had for years been a 
large part of our business: we now retain 
only our water undertaking, the latest pumping 
station for which—Fuller’s Well—was all but 
completed during the year. We can now 
supply a population of 35,000 with all the 
water they may require, if past experience can 
provide guidance as to the requirements of a 
population of that size. 

We have not during the year made much 
advance towards that population target: the 
development of Letchworth continues to be 
held up by the difficulty in overtaking the 
housing shortage. The U.D.C. was able to 
make a start on 217 council houses and to 
complete 60 of these and to secure permission 
for 60 prefabricated aluminium bungalows. 
Private se has been limited to no more 
than 10 new houses, 7 of which are completed. 

In the accounts you will see that property 
is higher by £32,967—owing to improve- 


ments of a capital nature. On the opposite 
side of the balance sheet we now show the 
net surplus on expropriation of gas and 
electricity. The excess of current assets over 
current liabilities is due to a settlement with 
the revenue in this connection. 

The report was adopted. 





THE AVON INDIA 
RUBBER COMPANY 
TURNOVER INCREASED BOTH IN 
COMPANY VOLUME AND VALUE 
FULL ORDER BOOK 
MAJOR R. F. FULLER'S STATEMENT 


The sixty-first ordinary general meeting of 
the Avon India Rubber Company, Limited, 
was held on December 29th at the company s 
offices, Bath Road, Melksham, Wiltshire. 

Major R. F. Fuller, D.L. (the chairman), 
presided. 

The following is his statement which was 
circulated with the reports and accounts: 

The sixtieth annual report and accounts 
submitted to the shareholders of the company 
show that the net profit for the year, before 
providing for taxation, amounted to £222,045, 
compared with £166,936 in the previous year. 
After making provision for all requirements, 
including taxation on the profits for the year, 
the net profit remaining is £102,045, which 
compares with {67,936 in the previous year. 

I am pleased to report that our turnover 
has increased both in volume and value, but 
the cost of our raw materials continued to 
rise steadily throughout the year. The 
mecessary corresponding increases of the 
selling prices of our products were, however, 
only introduced when it was seen that no 
amelioration of conditions in the raw 
materials markets could be considered 
possible. Towards the end of the year the 
rise in commodities, particularly raw rubber, 
created some uncertainty in respect of the 
future outlook. In consequence your direc- 
tors have deemed it prudent to set up a 
reserve to take care of any future violent 
fluctuations. This is shown in the balance- 
sheet. We believe the uncertainties to be 
short term and as we have a full order book 
covering us for many months ahead we can 
look forward to a steady turnover. 


ADDITIONAL BORROWING POWERS SOUGHT 


To cover the higher cost of inventories 
and to provide funds for expansion, addi- 
tional finance is required, and your directors 
are taking the necessary steps to increase the 
company’s borrowings. In this connection an 
alteration to the articles of association is 
necessary to clarify the powers of the com- 
pany and an extraordinary general meeting 
has been called for that purpose. Oppor- 
tunity has been taken at the same time to 
seek amendment of the articles governing 
the number of directors and their remunera- 
tion and a separate notice covering these 
recommendations has been sent to each 
shareholder. 

Current assets exceed liabilities by 
£689,993. Further additions to our fixed 
assets to the value of £98,781 have been made 
during the year. Our capital commitments 
at the end of the financial year were £75,030. 
_ Our relations with all our employees con- 
tinue to be completely harmonious and I 
should like to take this opportunity of expres- 
sing our thanks to all workpeople and staff 
for their loyal support throughout the past 
year. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the retiring directors, Mr E. H. F. Fuller 
and Mr F. W. Hinde, were re-elected. 

At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting resolutions amending the articles of 
association were approved, 
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LONDON AND RHODESIAN 
MINING AND LAND 


POSITION STRENGTHENED 


The annual general meeting of this com. 
pany was held on December 28th in London 


Sir Joseph Ball, K.B.E. (the chairman), 
said that there had been a substantial 
strengthening of the balance sheet position 
during the year and there was every indica- 
tion that that improvement would be carried 
sull further during the current year. The 
Board had found it possible to increase th: 
dividend, having declared an interim dividend 
of 6 per cent., less tax, in respect of curreni 
year as against one of 5 per cent. for the past 
ll years. 


Reverting to the company’s balance sheet, 
the position was, in fact, a good deal stronger 
than that indicated by the actual figures. 
For example, under “ Fixed Assets,” farms, 
ranches, town stands and buildings, were of 
considerably greater potential value than the 
figure at which they appeared, while the com- 
pany’s mining properties also, in the opinion 
of the Board, stood at a figure well below 
their intrinsic value. 


The company’s valuable land holdings and 
buildings comprised over a million acres of 
land and 27 town stands and buildings situ- 
ated in Salisbury, Bulawayo and other impor- 
tant developing centres in Southern Rhodesia. 
Of that acreage, 547,951 acres were repre- 
sented by their ranches, Wiltshire and 
Lochard. The present-day value of those 
assets was known to be very much in excess 
of the figure at which they appeared in the 
balance sheet and they intended to pursue 
a forward policy with regard to any of the 
company’s land which was ripe for develop- 
ment. 

The report was adopted. 


ALLIED RETAIL TRADES 
(LONDON) LIMITED 
IMPROVED TURNOVER 


The third ordinary annual general meeting 
of the Allied Retail Trades (London), 
Limited, was held on December 29th, in 
London, Mr W. H. Martin, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. ane 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The trading profits from our branches 
amounted to £101,337 (£105,098). The net 
profit of £62,973 (£70,611), has been appro- 
priated as to £40,000 (£41,000) for taxation, 
£6,050 (same) for the net preference divi- 
dend, £15,139 (£16,653) for the net ordinary 
dividend of 15 per cent. which it is proposed 
to pay for the year, £362 (£3,619) for special 
repairs carried out during the year and the 
balance of £1,422 (£3,289) is carried forward, 

The result of the newspaper and tobacco 
group reflects a healthy and virile condition 
—both turnover and profit from the shops 
already held by the company at the beginning 
of the year showing satisfactory improvement. 
The total branch profits of the group 
advanced from £86,181 to £96,705. 

The result of the bakery group has been 
disappointing. Both trade and profit margins 
have been affected. There were variations 
the subsidy and in the prices imposed by 
the Ministry of Food which have affected the 
year’s results, Trade has improved and 
savings of expenditure have been made. We 
thus look with confidence to a considerable 
improvement of the bakery results. 

Our gross turnover for the year W% 
£1,511,366, as against £1,395,646 for the 
Previous year, showing an_ increase 
£115,720, or 7.6 per cent. This increase » 
in part due to the sales from the shops 
purchased during the year and in part du 
to slightly increased sales from the old shop’ 

The report was adopted. 
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GASCOIGNES (READING) 


(Milking Machine Specialists] 
A PROGRESSIVE RECORD 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
Geena (Reading), Limited, was held on 
january 4th at Reading. 

Geo. H. Gascoigne (chairman and 
ae director), whe presided, in the 
ourse of his speech, said: Again we report 
« you that the turnover for the year 1949-50 
was a record in the history of the company. 
The export turnover particularly has shown 

marked improvement and the profit earned 
i¢ 2 record, 

Our net profit for the year at £107,915, 
jier provision for all expenses, including 
rectors’ fees and full depreciation, compares 
sth (80.623 for the year 1948-49, £45,066 
ior 1947-48, £30,609 for 1946-47 and £22,504 
for 1945-46—a truly progressive record over 
the past five years. We have provided for 
taxation in the sum of £60,000, which repre- 
cents over 55 per cent. of our net profit. 


The continually increasing taxation on the 
profits of industry creates a load on the 
dministration of a business which hampers 
the full development of resources and de- 
pletes the funds which should be available 
for additional capital expenditure. 

I am definitely of the opinion that pro- 
sressive companies like ours should have the 
maximum assistance from the State and not 
be forced to pay the high percentage in taxa- 
non which is now demanded from us. 


Your directors recommend a dividend and 
export bonus at the same rate as for the year 
1948-49. giving the total distribution to share- 
holders of 30 per cent. 


The total of our share capital, undistri- 
buted profits and reserves now amount to 
£210,751, or more than 110 per cent. over 
our issued capital. 

The financial position of the company is 
very satisfactory. There is a surplus of assets 
ove. habilities and share capital of £110,751. 


PROSPECTS 


At previous general meetings I have ex- 
pressed hopes for the future which have each 
year been fully fulfilled. It is, however, 


difficult to foresee the results of the coming 
year. I am convinced the demand for your 
company’s products will continue but, with 
the present political and international uncer- 
tainties and the restriction in materials, to- 
gether with the menace of the nationalisation 
of the steel industry, I hesitate to make any 
definite prognostications. 


I fear that production of steel will decline 
and prices rise. Our intensive export drive 
has borne good fruit, and, subject to our 
overseas Connections being able to obtain per- 
mits and currency for their needs, will, in 
my Opinion, continue to increase. You can 
rest assured that your directors will do all 
in their power to meet the demands of the 
dairy farmer, both home and overseas, and 
that your company, which is a good example 
of free enterprise, will continue to flourish 
in spite of all State interference and the ten- 
dency to nationalisation. 


The report was adopted, and at a subse- 
quent extraordinary meeting resolunons in- 
creasing the company’s capital and for an 
issue Of bonus shares were approved. 





JOSHUA TETLEY AND 
SON, LIMITED 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Joshua Tetley and Son, Limited, was held on 
December 28th at the registered office of the 
company in Leeds. Mr C. H. Tetley (chair- 
man of the company) presiding. 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: Our gross income for the year was 
£5,810,070 and this amount was absorbed in 
the following manner: 


Beer Duty and Licence Duty 
Income Tax and Profits Tax 
Materials and Production Costs 
Wages and Salaries . 
Trade Expenses betas 
Depreciation and Reserves 
Interest. ...... 
Dividends 


an 


_s 
NOLWUNOR Mo 


COROWONONS 


— 
oO 
So 


As regards the profit and loss account, I 
have certain comments to make. First, as 


$5 


regards depreciation: we charge each year 
what we regard as an adequate amount for 
depreciation but this charge is greater than 
the wear and tear allowances granted us by 
the Inland Revenue. The difference js 
accounted for by the fact that we charge 
depreciation on our properties but this 
charge is disallowed for tax purposes. We 
have thought it right this year to transfer 
£100,000 to general reserve as against £50,006 
last year and hope the stockholders will 
approve of this appropriation as being a 
prudent one in order to retain a greater pro- 
portion of our profits in the business 
Property Improvements Reserve receives 
£25,000, which is the same amount as was 
allocated last year. 

We propose to pay a final dividend on the 
Ordinary stock of 7 per cent., less tax, plus 
a bonus of 4 per cent., less tax, which is at the 
same rate as last year. 

In the chairman’s statement which was 
circulated with the notice of this meeting 
reference was made to negotiations then in 
hand for the acquisition of licensed proper- 
ties in Lancashire. I am glad to be able to 
inform you that these negotiations have now 
been brought to a satisfactory conclusion and 
the company has agreed to purchase from 
Messrs B. Cunningham, of Warrington, 2 
total of 52 licensed properties of which 34 
are on-licences and the remainder off-licences, 
for the sum of £550,000. Having regard to 
our established position in Lancashire, I feel 
sure that these properties will prove a valu- 
able and profitable acquisition. The Capital 
Issues Committee has now consented to the 
issue of £800,000 4 per cent. Debentures 
Stock in order to finance this purchase ani 
to strenghten the company’s working capital 
position. Your directors have resolved to 
create this stock and issue it as soon as the 
necessary detailed arrangements can be com- 
pleted. It will be offered for subscription to 
the holders of the company’s Ordinary, 
Preference and 33 per cent. Debenture Stock 
and underwritten in the usual way. You will 
be receiving circulars with full information 
in the course of the next few weeks. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

At the conclusion of the annual general 
meeting an extraordinary general meeting 
was held at which a Special Resolution was 
passed adopting a new article increasing the 
borrowing powers of the company to 1} times 
the nominal amount of the issued capital. 
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MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE 


pabplications are invited from men and women for a 
“sonnel Management Advisers in Scotland, East and I 
~stern (centred on Cambridge) and Southern (centred on Reading) 

Candidates must have had extensive experience as Per- 
she in industrial undertakings. — 
Should be able to advise firms on matters of personnel policy, on 
‘ie Organisation of personnel departments and the technique of 
, In particular, knowledge of modern employ- 
vent and training methods, joint consultative procedure and indus- 
A degree in sociology, economics or some 
senate subject, or a social science diploma is desirable. Sa 
‘\nges for these posts are:—Scotland and East and West Ridings, 
Sor £710 x £25—£880 (women); Eastern and 
“cuthern, £835 x £25—£997 (men), £695 x £25—£860 (women). 
“ary according to qualifications and experience. 


Regions, 


fonnel Officers (whole time) 


»rsonne] management, 


rial welt: re is essential. 
55 x £25—£1,024 (men), 


“cl Carry any pension claims. 


Written applications, 
*aucation 


_\ Of posts held), together with 
‘o K.R.352, London Appointmen 


not | 
an 


[SPORMATION bulletins, Journals of Societies or Institutions: 

layout, and finalization of text r 

mae hoe from Embassies, literary, social and indus- 
x ® 


Editing, desi 
Moderate Tee = 


‘rial bodi« 8.— 





1° you believe the Economist? Then see final paragraph page 843. 

The better firms of insurance brokers alone offer reasonably 
mit ed _ and knowledgeable service.""—Insurance Consultants 
pnted, 61/2, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


disintereste 


‘olborn 3399. 


giving date of birth, 3 
qualifications and experience (including a chronological 
resent salary, re ss ee 
, ce, Ministry o abour an un ' 
National Service, 1-6, Tavistock care teedoe. W.C.1, to be received and liaison with 
‘Ulater than seven days after appearance of advertisement, 
_ cumstances should original testimonials be forwarded. 
‘andidates selected for interview will be advised. 


es RESEARCH. 

“ knowledge of statistical 1 
market research department of a large company with factories in 
arts of Great Britain. A salary commensurate with experience 
and ability will be paid. Minimum age 30. 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
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ointment as 
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They A 


Salary 


economist with thorough 
required to take charge of 


Competent 
method 


Box E 775. L.P.E., 110, 


SSISTANT SECRETARY.—British Nylon Spinners Limited have 

an immediate vacancy for an Assistant Secretary at their Head 
Oftices at Pontypool, Monmouthshire, Candidates, aged over 30, should 
be Barristers or Solicitors of outstanding ability with a commercial! 
flair and previous experience in industry—in a manufacturing concern 
with overseas interests for t 
which is pensionable and will carry a salary and prospects in moeging 
with the rank and responsibilities of the position. Write to Personne 


reference. This is a senior appointment 


Manager, Pontypool. 
Starting - —~— - - - 
These posts do TINHE Wellcome Foundation Ltd., invites applications for the post 
I of Manager responsible for a Division of the Wellcome Chemical 


full particulars of Works, 


ments, 


In no 
Only 


Applications, which n 
for printer. 


secretary. 


service Regimental 


e: 
Telephon Son 564. 


Dartford. The . to. 
Director for pharmaceutical manufacturing and foctnates depart- 
together with 1 ; ee 
co-ordination with the specialist service departments in the wor : 
the central purchasing and — > ge ve em 
i s should ssess managerial experience in the industry, 
oy gga ccoheion] queliacastout — —— oe 
"PSS irect the activities of a highly qualified tec eal s . 
The post 7 eee one; it has been ste ged eee a ne 
18 ointment w m the candidates who presente hemselves, 
pin eet yeni eek be pods sae K Prepon January, 1951, ee 
} standard form which will be supplied on request to the 
ete inaction, Wellcome Chemical Works, Dartford, Kent. 


“6 and assistant legal adviser 
service. and staff 


post entails responsibility to the Works 


the Production Control ffice; it involves 


eeeamnmrenns Ameen ET GECRETARY Leading Public Corporation seeks return high level 
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é intment under private enterprise. A ( r 
appointinvide capertbnce business administration, banking, com 


Age 40, qualified lawyer 


international oil group. War 


officer Brigadier’s appointment.— 
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UNIVERSITY OF WITWATERSRAND, JOHANNESBURG, 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Applications are invited for appointment to the following two 
pote on the staff of the Department of Local Government and 
ublic Administration: 
{a) Professor ; (b) Senior Lecturer. 
These will be the first appointments on the staff of a new Depart- 
ment of Local Government and Public Administration which has 
been established in terms of an agreement between the City Council 
of Johannesburg and the University. 

The salaries of the posts are £1,100 x £50—£1,400 in the case of 
the Professorship and £800 x £40—£1,000 for the Senior Lectureship, 
together with a cost of living allowance which at present is £124 16s. 

er ro for a married man or a man with dependants, and £83 4s. 
or othe's, 

Duties to be assumed on June 1, 1951, or as soon as possible 
thereafter, 

Further particulars and information ag to the method of applica- 
tion, may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications is January 31, 1951. 


a DOMINION OF CANADA 


FOUR PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1953-58 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due March 
i, 1951, the BALANCES will be STRUCK at the close of business 
on February 1, 1951, afier which date the Stock will be transferred 
ex-dividend.—For the Bank of Montreal, Financial ents of the 
Government of Canada in London, A. D. HARPER, anager, 47, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, January 1, 1951. 


‘THE TRAINING OF TECHNICAL TEACHERS 


Applications are iuvited from men and women of approximately 
25 years of age and over, for admission to a one year course of 
training as full-time teachers of general commercial and professional 
subjects, and/or office arts (shorthand, Sper and other secre- 
tarial work) in Technical Colleges and similar institutions. 

Applicants who wish to teach general commercial and professional 
subjects, should have a University Degree, or professional qualifica- 
tion. or a Higher National Certificate in Commerce. 

Applicants who wish to teach Office Arts should possess higher 
certificates of some recognised examining body in shorthand and 
See and should show evidence of a good general education. 

n all cases, 2 Regge es will be expected to show evidence of good 
business and other clerical experience. 

The courses will begin in September, 1951. Recognised students 
will pay no fees and they will be eligible for maintenance grants 
for the period of the course. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from: — 


The Director, 
Bolton Training College, 
Manchester Road, 
Bolton, Lancs. 
or The Director, 
Huddersfield Training College, 
Queen Street South, 
Huddersfield, Yorks. 
er The Director, 
Training College for Technical Teachers, 
North Western Polytechnic, 
Prince of Wales Road, 
London, N.W.5. 


THE BOND STREET STAMP AUCTIONS 


he H. &. Harmer Saleroom is the Mecca of all serious Philatelists. 
The auctioneers of the “Hind” and ‘ Rooseveit’’ Collections invite 
you to contact them if you have fine stamps or Collections for dis- 
posat. If you wish to buy, write for Catalogue subscription blank. 
Airmail editicns of Catalogues are available six to seven weeks in 
advance of Sales. To all serious Philatelists, the H. R. Harmer 
Service is indispensable. 


HB, RK. HARMER, LTD., 39-42, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Tei No.: MAY, 0218. Cables: ‘‘ Phistamsel London.” 


MERCHANDISE Manager with experience in modern methods 

of Stock Control in a medium size high class Department Store 
required for South Africa. Salary up to £2,500 for properly qualified 
man not over 50. Very good prospects in old established business, 
Write with testimonials and indication of when available to Box 181, 
c/o Walter Judd Lid., 47,.Gresham Street, E.C.2, 


OW does a large, modern advertising agency function? If 
considering advertisin you are cordially invited to have a 
“look around” our building and see how it's done'—Samson 
Clark and Co., Ltd., 57/61, Mortimer Street, London, W.1. Museum 


YRWICK, ORR & PARTNERS seek additional staff for the 

Accountancy and Administrative Division of their professional 

work as Consulting Specialists in Organisation and Management. 
Applicants must satisfy the following requirements :— 

1. Professional quali aoion in Accountancy, 

2. Some years’ responsible executive experience in senior industrial 
appointments. 

. Knowledge and experience of modern techniques of Cost Control, 

4. Sound general education and wide interest in contemporary 
affairs. 

Successful candidates will be trained as Management Consultants 
at the Compesy 6 own Training Centre.—Applications should be 
addressed in writing to the Company's Offices, at 7, Park Lane, Lon- 
don, W.1, quoting Reference : C/1047, 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chiet Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1. 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS é 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 207 000,000 





“Feed is Gpont Behan by Sr, Cimsems Fauna, Lis, Fewell 8c, ioe Laie Wes Kea ) = 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.W.l. U.S. Representative: RS. Farley, Gil, perished weekly by ‘Tite Economist Newsraree, Lt 
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HUDSON’S BAY SCHOLARSHIPS 


Applications are invited for two Scholarships to be awarded ),. 
the Trustees of the Hudson’s Bay Company Scholarship fund ;. 
study in Canada in 1951. The Scholarships are awarded to encouray. 
the study of business administration, to contribute to the higher 
educatir: of business executives and to strengthen the links bety..., 
the business communities in Canada and the United Kingdon, 

The value of the Scholarships will be $1,800 (Can.) per annum plus 
return transportation expenses between the United Kingdom and 
Canada and the normal tenure will be one year, but in exception, 
cases this may be extended to two years, a 

The Scholarships are open to University Graduates, and candida:.. 
must be British-born subjects ordinarily resident in the Un) 
Kingdom who, at the date of applying, are over 23 years 5 
and have not passed their 30th birthday. 

Candidates, will be selected by a Committee sitting in London, an; 
no scholar wiil be elected without a personal interview, oe 

In exceptional cases the Selection Committee may recommen 
awards to candidates who are not University Graduates but who, j 
the opinion of the Committee, have other qualifications fitting tho» 
for the kind of study for which the Scholarships are designeq _ 

Full particulars and form of application, which should be submiiteg 
not iater than February 20, 1951, may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, Hudson’s Bay Scholarships, Beaver House, Gry 
Trinity ‘ane, London, E.C.4, . 

Beaver House, E.C.4. January 1, 1951, 


nited 
f age 





ST. HILDA’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 


The College will shortly appoint a woman as resident Junior 
Treasurer for Michaelmas term, 1951. The post is a new one and i; 
intended to lead to a senior appointment and election to a Fellow. 
ship of the College. The commencing salary will be between fy) 
and £400 p.a. with board and residence, Candidates should haye an 
aptitude for accounts and be willing to gain familiarity with the 
administrative side of the College. A University degree or high 
professional qualification is essential, Further particulars may be 
obtained from the College Secretary. Last te of application 
February 10, 1951. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer in 
American Political Institutions. Salary scale £450 to £500 per 
annum with an of the F.S.8.U. and Children’s Allowance 
Scheme. Applications should be sent not later than March 1, 191 
to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, from whom furthe 
particulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
(GOWER STREET, W.C.1.) 

The Newmarch Lectures on ‘‘ Economic Problems in a Statistica 
Setting” will be — by Mr. W. B. Reddaway on January %ti 
February ist, 8th, 15th at 5.30 p.m. Admission Free, Without Ticke 

BE. A. L. Gueterbock, Secretary 


JRIVATE SECRETARY (female) required by Managing Director 
i London, W.:. Applicant must be able to work on her own 
initiative and have good Shorthand/Typing speeds, A knowledge of 
at least one language would be a econsiderabte advantage. Good 
salary and prospects,—Box 560, 


ASIC ECONOMICS.—A Course of twelve lectures planned to 
provide busy people with a working knowledge of economics 
Syllabus covers economic theories of past and present. Each week!) 
lecture repeated from Monday to Friday, from January 15th. Fee 
one guinea. Enrol now.—School of Economic Science, 11, Suffolk 
Street, Haymarket, London, S.W.1. TRAfalgar 6415. 
‘ datliriedimesiineh oe ‘ 
aoe. Personnel Officer for Foundry of Light Engineering Firm 
in Home County. Appointment offers considerable scope in 
development of personnel policy and practices. Candidates must be 
of high calibre with at least 5 years’ good experience in personnel 
management at high level of res sibility. mmencing salary at 
or above £1,250 per annum according to qualifications. Applications 
in writing to Urwick, Orr and Partners, Ltd., 7, Park Lane, W.! 
quoting reference DGS/1054, 


YRESS OFFICER, resigning Middle East post, is open to offers. 
Bilingue! (Engtish and Arabic); M.E, expert; 12 years’ public 
relations and administrative experience.—Box 


Postal 
Tuition for B .Sc.EC ON. 


Phe London University B.Sc. Heo, D: & a valuable Qualification for statistica’, 

research, and welfare work in commerce pay industry, and for teaching or administrativ: 

posts under Education authorities, etc. The degree is open to all without University 

residence. You a ip any for the three examinations at home under the experienc’ 
a 


—. Wolsey (est. 1894) : fees are reasonable, and may be paid by instalmen's 


Studies, Department Py” ~=WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
Pe Se 








COULD YOU ADDRESS 


a public meeting to-night without notes? RAPIOISM will 
develop for you (1) mental alertness, (2) persona! courag* 


Writ booklet to : 
THE RAPIDISM INSTIT oo 
_ G5, TUITION LONOON, 5.W.19. 
(or call at 235 G-and Buildings, Trafalgar Square! 
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